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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE MODEL-MAKER. 


Ow our front page of this issue is an engraving 
from an admirable drawing by A. R. WavpD, 
representing a model-maker engaged in his work- 
shop, a scene which will be of interest because 
of its familiarity to thousands of our readers. 

The model-maker is to many branches of manu- 
facture what the artist is to wood engraving, what 
the architect is to the builder. He farnishes the 
designs from which others work. Model-makers 
are employed not only in the construction of 
small or miniature representations of the struc- 
ture of various machines, as is the model-maker 
in our engraving, but in making moulds for cast- 
ings in iron, plaster, etc. The huge cannons 
employed during the war, the great steam and 
locomotive engines which are daily seen in peace- 
ful operation, the sewing-machines, and the thou- 
sand and one inventions which give life and sup- 
port to the industrial classes, are cast or welded 
from the models of the model-maker. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE LAW. 


HERE is a persistent assertion made in 
some quarters that the President is not to 
be tried for an offense of the highest possible 
character, the insinuation being that he should, 
therefore, not be tried at all, or that his trial is 
n work of mere party desperation. It is very 
true that the President is not charged with such 
an offense as endeavoring to convey the forts 
of the United States into the hands of a for- 
eign enemy, but he is charged with the deliber- 
ate violation of a law, with the usurpation of 
the powers of the other two branches of the 
Government; and his character and career 
compel every candid man to regard the offense 
as tentative merely; nor do we suppose any 
such man doubts that, had he been allowed 
impunity in setting aside the law, under any 
pretense whatever, his next step might have 
plunged the country into terrible confusion. 
The plea which he incessantly urges that he 
merely wished to test the constitutionality of 
the law is entitled to precisely the same respect 
with the declaration of a royal motu proprio 
that, ‘‘ From considerations of affection for my 
beloved people, and from regard for public or- 
der, the freedom of the press is abolished.” 
Men who mean mischief are not in the habit 
of saying that they mean it. 

It is said that the President had been shorn 
of power, that he had been rendered harmless, 
and that there was therefore all the less reason 
for impeaching him, except for the highest pos- 
sible offense. But how had he been shorn of 
power? Merely by the laws of Congress, of 
which the Tenure-of-Office law was one. And 
for what is he impeached? For violating one 
of those laws,’ Unwilling to be restrained, and 

eresolved, possible, to exert all his force for 
mischief, the President tries to set aside the 
laws, und naturally begins with the one which 
he considers the weakest, and which he believes 
the coun:ry will regard as the most unimportant. 
It is urged that he can neither control the purse 
nor the sword. But what have been all his ef- 
forts to get a creature of his own into the War 
Department, and to summon SHERMAN or 
Tnom.s to Washington, but attempts to dis- 
cover whether he could not control the sword ? 
If he could put Rovssgav, or STEEDMAN, or 
GRANGER into the War Dapartment, would he 
hesitate to do it, and for what purpose would 
he place either of them there? It is childish to 
argue that the President is bound by the law 
when he is impeached for violation of the law. 
It is equally trivial to insist that the law is an 
unimportant one. It is the violation of law 
that is in question. It was upon a rate of thir- 
ty-one shillings and sixpence that Joun Hamp- 
DEN made his stand against the ship-money. If 
the King could not dispense with the law, it 
was. as illegal to attempt the collection of a 
penny as of amillion pounds. If the President 
may disregard or violate the least law, all the 
laws are at his mercy. 

In the case of the President the cOnstitution- 
ality of the law is not now mooted. Is the Ten- 
ure-of-office Billalaw? If so, does it include 
the present Secretary of War as one of the of- 
ficers who can not be removed without the con- 
sent of the Senate? If so, did the President 
remove him without consulting the Senate ? 
These are the questions. If they shall be an- 
swered affirmatively, what reply is it to say, 
even could it be proved, that the President 
meant no mischief? ‘The best and wisest man 
in the Executive Chair could not be allowed to 
use his discretion in obeying the laws any more 
than the best and wisest Congress could be al- 
lowed to dispense altogether with the Execu- 
tive. But when a man who has the confidence 
of no party whatever, who is merely upheld 
against the dominant party by a political op- 
position which despises him, whom nobody 
trusts or respects, and from whose action the 
baftied rebellion hopes to pluck a tardy victory 
—when such a man in the Executive Chair as- 
sumes to violate laws at his pleasure, under 
whatever plea, he can not expect an immunity 
that could not be wisely granted to the most 
trusted and beloved citizen. 


THE BANCROFT TREATY. 


Wate Mr. Sewarp has forfeited the re- 
spect and sympathy of those who were once his 
warmest political friends, and has no influence 
whatever in the great work of reconstruction, 
he is yet steadily laboring to associate his name 
with foreign diplomatic triumphs. He has grat- 
ified his old fancy for territorial expansion by 
the bargain with Russia for Alaska; he sees 
the British Government not unlikely to settle 
the Alabama claims upon honorable terms to 
the United States; and under his direction, 
Mr, Baxcrort, Minister to Prussia, has nego- 
tiated a treaty which settles some disputed 
points of the rights of adopted citizens upon 
which the United States have hitherto had a 
great deal of correspondence with Prussia. - 

It is in some such manner that our difference 
with England upon the question of allegiance will 
probably be settled. ‘It must become a subject 
of treaty, and will so pass into international law. 
Great changes in the traditions and policy of 
nations are not wrought by the peremptory op- 
position of other nations. They are the result 
of experience, of reason, of necessity, and the 
thousand forms of expediency. If one nation, 
for its own advantage, dogmatically declares a 
public principle which the advantage of another 
nation compels it to deny, and a practical ques-* 
tion arises under the difference, there must be 
compromise, total surrender upon one side, or 
war. Now the age is not favorable to the cate- 
gorical international method, Nations proceed 
to adjust differences by discussion and compro- 
mise rather than by a prompt ultimatum and 
war. They approach changes of policy slowly, 
and vacate old claims with deliberation. Gen- 
eral Banks or Mr. Roprinson may insist that 
Congress shall pass an emphatic law which di- 
rectly clashes with the laws and habits of other 
nations, and require that its extremest letter 
shall be at once rigorously enforced. But wiser 
men understand better the conditions of inter- 
national progress, and know that the change 
which the law seeks can not be peremptorily 
wrought, 

Thus Mr. Bancrort’s treaty, which has been 
approved by the Council of the North German 
Confederation, secures more than the Prussian 
Government has hitherto been willing to con- 
cede, but it does not secure the whole Ameri- 
can claim. By Article 1 of the treaty the 
North German Confederation agrees to regard 
Germans who have been naturalized in the 
United States, and have lived here for five 
years, as native-born citizens of the Republic. 
But Article 2 excepts from the provision of 
Article 1 those who owe reparation to the 
Confederation for any misdeméanor committed 
while still a subject. Now, as every Prussian 
without distinction, upon reaching a certain age, 
is held to owe military service to the govern- 
ment, the evasion of which is the most serieus 
misdemeanor, if he emigrate before the term 
of that service has expired he is, it seems to us, 
still liable to Prussia under the treaty. It is 
possible that the text of the treaty may correct 
this view; but, unless it be very distinctly ex- 
pressed, it can not be assumed that Prussia has 
renounced one of its most cherished principles. 

Nor is this principle wholly unreasonable. 
If the United States say that, whenever a Prus- 
sian deliberately chooses this country as his 
home, and willingly submits to all the duties and 
penalties of the law and to every condition of cit- 
izenship that the Government imposes, he shall 
be regarded exactly as a native citizen every 
where in the world, Prussia replies that she is of 
necessity a military power; that she has Austria 
on one side and France upon the other; that 
her existence depends upon the ability of all 
her subjects to bear arms; that her local law 
requires all Prussians born within her allegiance 
to serve for a certain time in the army; and that 
if any subject evades this obligation he can not 
be released from it by the law of another coun- 
try, unless civilized nations propose to return to 
the condition of barbarism. . Here is a strong 
case and a vital difference. “Are we in a posi- 
tion to insist that Prussia, or the German Con- 
federation, shall renounce its own doctrine and 
conform to ours? 

Certainly we are not ; and hence the extreme 
propriety of reaching our object by a treaty 
rather than by a dogmatic legislative assertion 
and acts of hostility. We say that we are not 
in a position to insist that Prussia shall adopt 
our doctrine or fight ; because, as we have for- 
merly shown, the United States really have no 
doctrine upon the subject, We have a popular 
cry and a general vehement assertion ; but when 
Mr. Banks spoke in his late bill of the doctrine 
which the Government had “maintained” he 
was compelled to strike out the word, and final- 
ly to withdraw the bill, because we have ‘ main- 
tained” no doctrine whatever. Indeed the rule 
of law in this country is substantially the view 
held by Prussia. Prussia declares that expa- 
triation is possible only by consent of the Gov- 
ernment; and Chancellor Kent says that, in this 
country, ‘‘ the better opinion would seem to be 
that a citizen can not renounce his allegiance to 
the United States without the permission of 
Government to be declared by law, and that 
there is no existing legislation in the case.” 

Mr. Jencxrs, of Rhode Island, during the de- 


bate upon Mr. Banxe’s bill, which was with- 


drawn, very wisely proposed to put the United 
States in a position to speak of its principles 
upon the subject of expatriation and perpetual 
allegiance by declaring definitely what those 
principles are. He introduced a substitute, as- 
serting that the right of expatriation and of 
naturalization under specified conditions are a 
part of the public law of the United States, and 
providing that wherever those rights were con- 
travened by other nations the Executive should 
immediately inform Congress for its action. 
This is beginning at the beginning. But it 
is rather bold to suppose that our declaration 
will fundamentally change international law. 
It will lead to discussion ; from discussion will 
spring negotiations and treaties, and in that 
manner what is called international law or 
the comity of nations will be modified. Rea- 
son, patience, and toleration are as indispens- 
able in public as in private affairs. 


MEN AND PARTIES. 


Tose who adhere to a political party for 
some better theory which they have associated 
with it are gradually compelled to acknowledge 
that a party must be judged by the policy which 
its majority approves and adopts, not by the 
principles which a few members may insist 
upon asserting. It is not the traditions of-a 
party which can Save it, but its practical meas- 
ures. When the Democratic party in this 
country became a machine by which the per- 
petuity and ascendency of slavery were to be 
secured sincere Democrats left it. It was use- 
less to say that it was a free-trade party, and a 
party that asserted the strict limitations of gov- 
ernment, and was a State-rights and decentral- 
izing and anti-bank party; because the par- 
amount political question was neither of those, 
but was the controlling power of slavery; and 
the Democrats who believed that the system 
and the extension of slavery were fatal to free 
government and the national welfare joined the 
Opposition. 

The result was that the moral sentiment of 
the country deserted the Democratic party, 
which became under the despotic leadership of 
the Southern chiefs a mere conspiracy against 
free government and human nature. Its sole 
object was the maintenance of the supremacy of 
sJavery, and its methods included suppression 
of free speech, mobs, vigilance committees, and 
a vast and systematic demoralization of the 
public mind, naturally and inevitably culmina- 
ting in a fieree and prolonged rebellion. Until 
that rebellion:was suppressed or victorious the 
only practical question was the war; and until 
the nation, convulsed by the war, is pacified and 
restored to a normal condition, the practical 
measures upon which parties must divide are 
those immediately connected with that pacifica- 
tion. 

There are therefore now the party of those 
who inflexibly opposed the subserviency of the 
Democratic party to slavery, who steadfastly 
supported the war against the supremacy of 
slavery in the government, and who are re- 
solved that the defeat of the party supporting 
that supremacy shall be secured in the recon- 
struction of the country. This is one of the 
present parties. ‘The other is the Opposition, 
composed of all the miscellaneous elements of 
hatred, ignorance, and discontent—the hatred 
of a baffled faction, the ignorance of those who 
are swayed by appeals to the basest passions, 
and the discontent of politicians out of power ; 
of those who, pinched by the necessary conse- 
quences of a tremendous war, hold the domi- 
nant party responsible for the suffering occa- 
sioned by the rebellion; and of those who are 
impatient of the extravagances of some of the 
leaders of the dominant party, and by the oc- 
casional crudity of some measures they pro- 
pose. 

This Opposition, calling itself the Conserva- 
tive or Democratic party, is the residuary lega- 
tee of all the passions and prejudices that were 
generated by the long slavery contest. Its 
present policy is contemptuous injustice toward 
those whom the war freed, in the hope that an 
appeal to the jealousy of race, added to the re- 
action that follows any prolonged tension of 


| public feeling, may restore it to power. It tries 


to claim free-trade as one of its passports to 
public favor, although some of the ablest and 
raost conspicuous free-traders are not less emi- 
nent Republicans, and the subject is one upon 
which party lines are not, and can not yet be, 
drawn. It talks about the strict limitation of 
government, but not so ably as many of those 
who are radically opposed to it upon the para- 
mount question. The only point which is pe- 
culiar to this Conservative or Democratic | arty 
is hostility to equal rights. That is the subject 
upon which alone it is fully concentrated. Upon 
this all its orators are equally eloquent, and its 
newspapers equally humorous, ‘‘ Shall this not 
remain a white man’s government ?” shouts the 
Reverend Henry Cray Dean, and the New 
York World gives endless columns of painful 
butlesque of the ‘‘ Pan African” Conventions. 
It is in the extreme examples that the ten- 
dency of the Democratic party must be studied. 
They show the party intention and drift. They 
reveal the sentiments and purposes which more 
plainly appear as the party believes itself as- 


| cending to power. Thus if, personally, Frer- 
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wANDO Woop is distasteful to many of his po. 
litical associates ; if he sometimes speaks a |it- 
tle more plainly than they think to be politic, 
he is only excessive in the party direction. If 
Mr. Woop asperses the living General How- 
ARD upon an authority “‘which I was very care- 
ful to say I would not guarantee,” the New 
York World constantly insults in the coarsest 
manner the memory of the dead President 
Lincotn. If Cuacncey Bure says that a hun- 
dred assassins would have disposed of the Rad- 
icals, the Albany Argus asks whether the knot 
must be cut by the sword. If VaLitanpicnay 
derides the cowardice of the Democracy, the 
whole Copperhead press ridicules “loyalty” and 
men. 

Indeed both parties now, as before the war, 
may be profitably studied in what are called 
their fanatics. In Congress to-day Fernaxso 
Woop and THappevs STEVENS may be con- 
sidered the opposing representatives. Mr. Str. 
VENS says that with free schools and universal 
suffrage he will trust the future. Intelligence 
and equal rights—those are the objective points 
of the dominant party. Caste, and ignorance, 
as its necessary condition, are the policy of the 
Opposition. Let any man compare the charac- 
ter and scope of the arguments and appeals 
made by the two parties. Those of the one 
are to the noblest principles, the most generous 
emotions, and in support of a policy which is 
of the plainest necessity, and of practical util- 
ity. Those of the other are to the lowest pas- 
sions, and in favor of a course which all ex- 
perience, and our own immediate history, show 
to be fatal to the national welfare. When the 
condition of public affairs allows a party to 
strengthen its political position with the moral 
sentiment, it will be impregnable among intel- 
ligent men. But if it disdain that source of 
strength it will inevitably lose power. 


STABILITY OF THE NATIONAL. 
CREDIT. | 


Time has shown that the French Govern- 
ment made an unfortunate mistake when, in 
1865, it refused our invitation to invest in 
United States bonds, and chose to subscribe its 
$100,000, 000 to the Italian loan in preference. 
Those bonds cost her 70, and are now in the 
market at 45, while our bonds, which might 
have been bought at 45, have gone up to 78 or 
80, with a prospect of their being eventually 
worth par in gold. The truth is, that United 
States securities have acquired such popular 
confidence, both at home and abroad, that even 
the most alarming symptoms of political tur- 
moil fuil to shake their stability. Political 
squabbles, in Congress or out of it, have lost 
their great significance, and cease materially to 
affect the market; for experience has taught 
that bluster and vaporing are characteristic of 
our representative men, and that fierce conflict 
of opinion does not necessarily contain the 
seeds of serious result. 
~ The most serious source of danger to the 
public credit lies in the spirit of repudiation, 
which is insidiously taking hold of the popular 
mind, and which wily politicians of both parties 
take pains to foster, in view of the approaching 
Presidential canvass. It is certain that the _ 
element of discontent is small as yet, and that 
the popular sentiment of the country is largely 
opposed to repudiation. Thousands of well- 
meaning, unreflecting persons favor the pay- 
ment of the Five-Twenty interest in currency 
‘who would scorn the thought of repudiation. 
They do not see the seductive proposition in 
that light. But how long will the industrial 
and material interests of the country sustain 
| the agitation of equivocal schemes for evading 
honest obligations? How long will Govern- 
ment Bonds maintain their present standing in 
the world’s markets under the increasing press- 
ure? The London Zimes says that holders of 
American securities are already beginning to 
be alarmed by the debates about consolidation 
of the debt, or the payment of it in paper cur- 
rency. It is natural they should be. Our own 
\people are scarcely less apprehensive. The 
market for Governments showed more weakness 
under the announcement of Senator SHERMAN 5 
new Funding Scheme than it did under the 
prospect of impeaching the President. There 
ought, perhaps, to be no serious apprehension 
that any such measure can be legalized by Con- 
gress; but the excitement which the bare sug- 
gestion creates in commercial circles, and the 
perceptible growth of the elements of discon- 
tent at the West, make it apparent that the 
stability of the public credit is more likely to 
be shaken by impolitic financial measures than 
by mere political agitation. 

There is less occasion now than ever before 
to listen to the special pleas of would-be rep- 
diators, and less reason than ever for resorting 
to any such expedients as Senator SHERMAN S. 
We need no “‘ compromise measures” with those 
who are disposed to be dishonest. A great deal 
has been done, since the war closed, to extri- 
cate the country from its financial embarrass- 
ment. The February statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shows that the aggregate 
net debt of the United States at that date was 
$2, 527,315,373, of which $1,935,000,000 has 
been funded. The March statement shows 4 
still farther decrease in the debt of $7,485,75°- 
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The unfunded debt has been reduced to about 
$716,000, 000, the whole of which, with the ex- 
ception of the greenbacks, fractional currency, 
and gold certificates, are so arranged as to be 
readily funded ; and it is believed that in scarce- 
ly any possible contingency can any part of 
this unfunded debt cause embarrassment to the 
Treasury. This encouraging result has been ob- 
tained by arduous labor and great ingenuity. 
In the face of this remarkable display of recu- 
perative force, and in view of the present polit- 
ical agitation, the moment is singularly chosen 
for instituting attacks on the public credit. The 
effect of these Western wild-cat schemes can 
not be otherwise than extremely mischievous in 
their mere suggestion and discussion, and if en- 
acted 4) law, must result in national bankrupt- 
cy. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE 
NEW STATE CONSTITUTION. 


Amon the important reforms in the proposed 
new Constitution of New York is the reorgan- 
ization of the Legislature. At present the Sen- 
ate is composed of thirty-two members, who are 
elected every two years, and who retire togeth- 
er. But in nothing more than in practical leg- 
islation are experience and stability essential. 
‘The members who come to the capital, new to 
legislative life and unfamiliar not only with the 
method of managing details but even with the 
general subjects to be managed, are at a disad- 
vantage which perplexes all public business and 


peculiarly exposes the members themselves to ; 


unscrupulous influences. This difficulty is ob- 
viated by providing that the terms of office of 
all the Senators shall not expire at the same 
time. The provision finally adopted by the 
Convention, and which is now to be submitted 
to the people, divides the State into thirty-two 
Senate districts, each of which is to choose one 
Senator, and the term of office is to be four 
years, - Half of the members first elected are 
to retire at the end of two years; the others at 
the end of four. This secures a permanent ele- 
ment, as in the Senate of the United States. 
Ilalf of the members are necessarily experi- 
enced; and he eneeennioan upon the present 
system is incontestable. 

A still more searching reform, however, was 
sought by a large part of the Convention, and 
at one time it seemed probable that it would be 
adopted. This was an increase in the size of 
the district and a reduction in the number of 
Senators. The theory of a Senate in our Legis- 
lature is that it is a Conservative body by which 
the possibly rash and hasty action of the other 
House may be restrained and corrected. It was 
with this view, doubtless, that a noted clergy- 
man in Albany, when praying at the opening of 
a morning session of the Senate, at a time when 
the House was especially tumultuous and dis- 
cordant, fervently besought the Almighty that 
he would enable the tranquil wisdom of a few 
**to baffle the dispersive counsels of a multi- 
tude.” But nothing can be more clumsy and 
futile than a second body elected by the same 
constituency, The Senate, which does not rep- 
resent like the House of Lords in England a 
separate estate of the realm, should be consti- 
tuted solely with a view to its purpose. It is 
to pass in review the action of the other House, 
and therefore, as far as practicable, it should be 
different in its origin and duration, in order to 
secure that independence and deliberation which 
are indispensable to the proper discharge of its 
functions. If it be elected by the same con- 
stituency and for the same term as the other 
House, it is but a repetition of it, subject to pre- 
cisely the same local and personal influences. 
Its especial intention is defeated. 

The Senate in the Congress of the United 
States is distinguished from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by its small number, two from 
every State; by the extent and character of the 
constituency, which is the whole State; by the 
manner of election, which is by the State Legis- 
lature; and by the duration of the term, which 
is three times as long as that of a Representa- 
tive. There seems to be no good reason why the 
general constitution of the United States Senate 
should not serve as a model for that of this 
State; and it was proposed that the State should 
be divided into eleven or twelve districts, each 
to elect a Senator for a long term, with a pro- 
vision that a third of the number only should 
retire together. This plan would secure all the 
objects sought in a Senate as wisely as any ar- 
rangement, but it was defeated apparently be- 
cause of an opinion that it was not truly demo- 
cratic, and evinced a doubt of the wisdom and 
ability of the people to select their representa- 
tives. If this argument were of any weight, 
it was sufficient to abolish the Senate altogeth- 
er. ‘The discussion was animated and the vote 
very close. The result was the compromise 
we have mentioned, which, as an advance upon 
the present regulation, we hope will be adepted 
by the people. 

The new Constitution proposes also to return 
to the old election of members of the Assembly 
by counties instead of by districts, as now; it 
increases the number of Representatives to one 
hundred and thirty-nine instead of the present 
one hundred and twenty-eight ; and provides 
for the payment to each member of an annual 
salary of a thousand dollars instead of the pres- 


ent per diem. The election by counties will, of 
course, prevent for some time the return of any 
but Democratie representatives from the county 
of New York. It is possible now to send at 
least one or two of the other party. ‘The divi- 
sion of the State into thirty-two districts also 
makes the districts of the Senators in the coun- 
ties of New York and Kings smaller than those 
of the Assemblymen. The county of New York, 
for instance, will furnish five senatorial districts.. 
This is an anomaly which it was difficult to 
avoid. 

There seemed to be no very strong wish in 
the Convention to increase the number of mem- 
bers of the Assembly. Indeed, a multitude is 
not so prompt or efficient a working body as a 
comparatively small number ; and the argument 
for a large Assembly, drawn from the consider- 
ation that it takes much more money to bribe 
six hundred men than a hundred and thirty, 
is so startling as to suggest the rejoinder that 
reasonable men will immediately perceive that 
no corporation can afford to pay individually 
eight hundred as liberally as it might a hun- 
dred and thirty, and to graduate their expect- 
ations and demands accordingly.. In other 
words, if the community is corrupt, and the 
number of the Legislature is. determined, not 
by considerations of executing a public duty 
with ability, rapidity, and fidelity, but by refer- 
ence to corruptibility, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether the Assembly be larger or smaller. 
Nevertheless, there is a very profound and uni- 
versal impression in the State that the Lezisla- 
ture is not impeccable, But this was stoutly 
denounced as a false impression by Senator 
Henry C. Murpny and Senator Foicer, who 
are generally regarded as the leaders of their 
respective parties in the Senate. Indeed, Sen- 
ator FOLGER, upon one occasion, declared that 
it was unfair to repeat so slanderous an allega- 
tion as if there could be no doubt of its truth, and 
most vehemently denied the wholesale charge 
of venality against the Legislature, rather to the 
amused consternation of Mr. Erastus Brooks, 
who had yielded the floor for a moment, but 
who, upon resuming, did not seem to be in the 
least convinced. 

Nor, indeed, was the Convention. For, upon 
Mr. Oppyke’s proposition, it placed in the new 
Constitution a very stringent provision against 
official corruption; making it incumbent upon 
District Attorneys to prosecute under pain of 
removal for negligence. All public officers are 
also required to take an oath as a guard against 
bribery at election : so that in entering upon his 
office the Governor and the Judges of Appeals, 
as well as every minor servant of the State, must 
swear that he has not paid nor offered to pay 
any thing valuable, nor made any promise to 
influence or reward a vote. ‘This is a solemn 
testimony to the extent of public corruption 
which is melancholy enough. But the Con- 
vention had to deal with what it believes to be 
facts, and with the very positive conviction of 
the public mind upon the subject; and the pro- 
vision it has made can not fail to be salutary. 
Upon the whole the public judgment will un- 
doubtedly be that the changes in the Legislative 
article, although not radical, are improvements 
upon the present system. 


THE PRESS AND LIBELS. 


Tue Press is naturally interested in the two 
recent trials of suits against newspapers for 
libel, It is very important that the limits of 
editorial discretion, in regard to comments upon 
persons and their actions, should be exactly de- 
fined; and we have come nearer to such pre- 
cision by the verdict in each of these cases. In 
the one, the New York Sun reprinted from an- 
other paper a gross slander upon a married wo- 
man. Her husband promptly sued. The re- 
sponsible editor apologized and corrected the 
statement, but the husband persevered and lost 
his case. There was no question of the falsity 
of the story and of its injurious character, but 
it was held that there was no malicious inten- 
tion; that it was printed from a responsible 
source as a matter of public news; that ample 
apology and reparation in kind, so far as possi- 
ble, had been made; and, technically, that the 
editor in charge was an agent, and his conduct 
could not impate malice to the proprietor, who 
was the defendant in the suit. 

In this case it seems clear that the husband 
should have sued the original author of the 
slander; and the story being as false as it was 
injurious, we certainly should not have been 
sorry if the result had been to impress upon our 
fraternity the truth that we must be very care- 
ful before we publish stories, however “spicy,” 
which are clearly most damaging, and may be 
totally false. It is not the fair office of the 
Press to gratify an inane and insatiable personal 
curiosity and fondness for prurient gossip, It 
is the duty of an editor to discriminate, All 
facts are not lawful news. In the very case of 
the persons concerned in the story which the Sun 


reprinted, of what possible interest to the public is | 


the conduct of the lady, who is in no sense a pub- 
lic character, and who was very unfairly made a 
subject of gossip at the time of her marriage ? 
We think this consideration might properly 
have restrained the reproduction of the para- 
graph in question; although that is, perhaps, a 
question of editorial taste and discretion with 


which the law should not interfere. The ver- 
dict was entirely just under the circumstances, 
and it is the original libeler who should be pun- 
ished. 

The other case was that of a conductor upon 
the New Jersey Railroad against the Nation, for 
its comments upon the careless management of 
the train at the time of the killing of Professor 
Dwicur. The defense was, that there was no 
malicious intention in the comments; that they 
were not in themselves libelous; and that they 
were not personally applied to the conductor. 
The facts were, that there was undoubtedly cul- 
pable carelessness in the management of the 
train; that Mr. Dwieur lost his life in conse- 
quence; and that the Nation, in strict pursu- 
ance of its duty as a public journal, exposed the 
conduct of public agents to whom the lives of 
hundreds are daily intrusted. If this is not the 
duty of a journal, what is? If it had charged 
the conductor personally with the negligence 
that led to the catastrophe, it must, of course, 
have proved its allegation. But it did not: it 
spoke in general of the management; the con- 
ductor said it meant him; and the Judge 
charged that the Jury had only to decide 
whether the conductor were the person intend- 
ed by the article, and, if so, to determine the 
amount of damages to be awarded ! 

But suppose we should say that last week 
there was another accident upon Mr. OLIVER 
Cuarvick’s Long Island Railroad—the Hunt- 
ers Point station of which was last year, but we 
hope no longer, a manure-yard; that by this 
accident one man lost his life, which is true, 
and that others are hopelessly maimed; that 
we are told the cause of the accident was the 
rottenness of the sleepers, and that in our judg- 
ment it is an extremely disagreeable and dan- 
gerous road—suppose we should say all this, 
would the Judge charge that we had libeled 
Mr. Cuaruick? The daughter of Mr. Dwicut 
published a statement of the circumstances of 
het father’s death, in which gross negligence 
upon the part of the management of the road 
was very evident. The conductor of that par- 
ticular train was the immediate agent of the 
management, although he may have been, as he 
declares has been proved, personally innocent 
of the catastrophe. Comments upon culpable 
carelessness in management might seem, there- 
fore, in a general way, to be libels upon him, 
But so they might seem to libel the President 
and Directors of the Road; and if the jury had 
so decided, the whole corrective and restrain- 
ing power of the Press over the management of 
railroads would be lost. As a‘ rule, railroad 
companies and officers have very little respect 
either for the safety or comfort of passengers ; 
and if comments like those of the Nation should 
be judged libelous, the public would suffer very 
much more than it does now. 

We hope it is not libelous to publish an ex- 
tract from a letter that we have received from 
one of the passengers in the train that was so 
fearfully destroyed at Angola: ** The Press and 
the Pulpit may talk about broken rails, wheels, 
and bent axles, and charge the balance to God Al- 
mighty...... In my opinion there is but one cause 
for this horrible murder, and that is the wild 
and reckless manner the train was run. Had 
the train passed over this bridge at the rate of 
speed usually run over bridges on this road this 
awful accident would never have happened. 
To run trains through stations, over switches, 
bridges seventy-five feet high at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, and killing by the car-load 
may be innocent amusement, but I had rather not 
dare death in such a way.” The train that was 
thrown from the bridge was three hours behind 
time. Nothing but the Press and the Courts 
will bring railroad management to reason, 


CONNECTICUT. 


Tue political campaign in Connecticut has 
opened under the best auspices. The steady 
stand of New Hampshire shows our friends 
over the border that the reaction is stayed, and 
that it is the height of folly to abandon a party 
whose principles and policy are wholly approved 
because of discontent with an occasional per- 
sonal extravagance of opinion or expression. 
The people-of New Hampshire knew that they 
must support either the policy of Congress, 
which is restoration of the Union upon the 
basis of equal rights of all the people, or the 
policy of the President and the Democratic 
party, which is the surrender of the late rebel 
States to that part of their people which is least 
friendly to the Union. 

Moreover, the people of Connecticut know, 
as those of New Hampshire did, that the favor- 
ite candidate of the Democratic party for the 
Presidency is Mr. PENDLETON, who, during the 
war, was a secessionist, urging that the rebel 
States should be allowed to depart, and who 
now advocates repudiation of the debt which 
was incurred in the successful effort to prevent 
their departure ; a debt which is held by mill- 
ions of persons of moderate means all over the 
country, as well as in Europe; while the deli- 
berate repudiation of it, under whatever fine 
name, would justly make the United States a 
by-word of scorn throughout the world. 

The people of Connecticut also know that 
the first want of the country is repose, and that 
there can be no repose so long as the President 
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withstands the will of the people, as expressed 
by their lawful representatives, and constantly 
stimulates the hopes of the most reckless and 
desperate classes in the Southera States. The 
necessary financial and general legislation is in- 
cessantly perplexed by the necessity of watch- 
ing the President and baffling his intrigues. He 
declares his interpretation of the Constitution 
to be the only possibly correct one, and delib- 
erately defies Congress, pressing his veto after 
Congress by the constitutional vote of two- 
thirds has passed the law. Do the people of 
Connecticut approve this course? Do they 
think that the way to peace is the Executive 
refusal to enforce the laws until he has at his 
leisure consulted the leisurely judgment of the 
Supreme Court? These were questions which 
the people of New Hampshire asked themselves, 
and although every kind of cajolery and co- 
ercion was brought to bear upon them, they 
answered that they preferred a government 
founded upon equal rights to the rule of a dis- 
affected oligarchy; the national honor to swin- 
dling poor men who trusted the Government ; 
and the national welfare, which springs from 
harmony in the government and intelligent loy- 
alty among the citizens. _ 

The Republicans of Connecticut have nomin- 
ated men whose characters are worthy expo- 
nents of their principles. Mr, JeEweLt, the 
candidate for Governor, whose portrait we give 
elsewhere in this paper, is a sturdy, sagacious, 
honorable business man, whose interests are 
id-ntified with the prosperity of his State. Mr. 
WAYLAND, candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, 
is the eldest son of the late Rey. Dr. WaYLanp, 
heir of his father’s remarkable ability and stain- 
less character, With such leaders success would 
be cause of general congratulation, and defeat 
no dishonor. 

The men of Connecticut will not forget that 
New Hampshire was thoroughly organized and 
knew every voter; and that on election-day 
every body took care that every body else voted. 
The same resolution and unflinching care of de- 
tails will insure the same happy result. To re- 
cover the State from the reaction, and to place it 
in the great line of States which is already mar- 
shaling for the general advance and jubilant 
triumph of next November, would be a victory 
which would cheer the heart of every lover of 
peace and justice in the land. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Tue bill providing for the continuance of the Freed, 
men’s Burean for one year longer was passed by the 
House on March 19. 

The Senate, on March 20, passed a bill appropriating 
$150,000 to carry out a treaty with the Navajo Indians 
and remove them from their present location. 

The various appropriation bills, embracing those for 
the benefit of the Post-office, Army, and In were 
passed by the Senate on March 21. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Constitutional Conventions of North and South 
Carolina adjourned on March 17. Several of the Con- 
servative members of thé furmer refused to sign the 
new Constitution. 

he New Jersey Republican Convention has direct- 
ed its delegates to vote for General Grant as the can- 
didate for the Presidency. The Michigan Conveation 
favors Grant and Schuyler Colfax ag the tes 
for President and Vice-President. 

A colored Alderman in New Orleans has broaght 
suit against an educational convent, in $10,000, for re- 
a a member of his family admission to it as a 

olar. 


The Oregon Democratic State Convention met on 
March 20, nominated a candidate for Congress, and 
recommended Pendleton fur the Presidency. 

The freedmen of South Carolina are rapidly educat- 
ing themselves at their own expense. There are now 
in the State fifty-six colored schools, twenty of which 
are of higher class. There are 188 teachers—1i1 
white and 37 colored—with an enrolled attendance of 
and an average actual attendance of 5854. 
Of the pupils, 941 are over 16 years of age, and are in 
different stages of advancement, a large proportion be- 
ing able to read and write. The sexes are nearly equal- 
ly divided, there being 3599 males, and 4170 females. 
Dertp-ene Sunday-echools have been established in 
connection with the day-schools, and are attended by 
8271 pupils. These schools embrace only those that 
come under the immediate control of the Bureau. 
There are others, not reported, that will swell the list 
of pupils to nearly double the number given, or say 
15, round numbers. In 1866, Before the war 
only 20,716 children of all colors and sexes attended 
the public schools of South Carolina. During the past 
year the expense to the Burean for educational pur- 

in South Carolina was $1300 ; but of this amount 
has been refunded by the tuition fees paid. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In the debate in the English House of Commons on 
March 17 it wae stated that Fenian organizations had 
created alarming disaffection in a large portion of the 
British army serving at home. This is the most iin- 

rtant result of Fenian operations developed thus 

. Among the unfavorable results of the same ag'- 
tation is the postponement of the considerativn of the 
Irish Relief bill to the next Parliament. , 

The British army had come up with that of the Abys- 
sinians under their King at Magdala, and both parties 
were ready for battle op March 8. 

The Czar of Russia has promulgated from St. Pe- 
tersb an imperial ukase which removes the few 
remaining distinctions between Poland and the other 
provinces of the empire, obliterates 
nationality in the political government at Wa 
the absorption Poland into Russia as an 
integral portion of the empire. * 

Louis apoleon has again been “snubbed:” this 
time by the Pope, who has rejected his proposed 
terms of peace between Italy and the Papal States. 

would be pacified were it not for the suppo vi 
now and then by the Russians to small bands of in- 
surgents. 

News from Hayti to February 22, report the defeat 
and flight of Salnave who, only six mouths ago, was 
hailed as the saviour of Hayti, and whose reign was to 
be one of peace. 

General Olarte, President of Panama, died sudden- 
ly at Panama on March 3, and it was supposed that 
be had been poisoned. | 
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THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. —— 


In cur last issue we gave an account of the 
summoning of President Jounson to attend his 


?5 


~ trial, and his plea before the Senate, which was N Ag 

made through his counsel on March 13. At that 

time the trial was postponed for ten days in or- tk fl ) 

der to give the President and his counsel time to “a i a 

prepare for his defense. During the intermission NS 

little of interest occurred, and the Senate reas- al 


sembling as a court on March 23 the trial was at 
once begun. ‘The next issue of the Week/y will 
contain full and elaborate illustrations of every 
important scene of this great trial. The present 
Number contains on this page scenes in the lobby 
of the White House, a fac-simile of the tickets 
of admission to the Senate, and an illustration 
of the President and his counsel making their 
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preparations for the trial. ms 
The lobby of the White House is always a §& 


place of interest, as it is seldom that some man car, 
of note or notoriety is not to be found dancing & CF 
attendance there. Of late these halls have been Q 


less frequently attended than formerly, and one of 
the results of Mr. JoHNson’s attempted coup- 
d'état has been to show him how faithless his 
Southern and Democratic friends are. Most of 
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FAC-SIMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


re LOBBY OF THE WHITE HOUSE AT WASHINGTON .—[SKETCHED BY THEODORE R. Davis. | 


Hew 


those who are to be found anging in the lobby 
awaiting admission to his presence are either in- 
dividuals who have “axes to grind,” or inquisi- 
tive people who wish to study the great man’s 
looks in time of trouble. 

A ticket of admission to the Senate was found 
absolutely necessary to the preservation of or- 
der during the trial. The Senate galleries will 
seat only about 900 persons, and at least 5000 
persons in Washington would gladly attend daily. 
‘The rules for the trial authorized the use of the 

card, which we illustrate. 

The counsel of the President, so far as has 
been decided upon, consists of Messrs. Henny 
STANBERY, BENJAMIN R. Curtis, J. L. Biack, 
M. Evarts, and Tuomas A. R. 
son. Mr. STANBERY is most famous for the 
peculiar arguments which he advanced to sustain 
one or two of the President's vetoes, and to justi- 
fy his refusal to enforce the Reconstruction laws. 
Mr. Evarts is the only Republican employed by 
the President. Judge Brack is called by Re- 
publican politicians at Washington the ‘* brains 
of the Opposition,” and his influence is recoy- 
nized at the White House and the Democrat ¢ 
side of the House of Representatives. Mr. Net 
son is from Mr. Jounson’s home district. 


PRESIDEN J OHN SON CONSULTING WITH HI HIS “COUNSEL. —[SKETCHED BY R. 
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according to Act of Congress, in the year 
P in the Clerk’s Office 


nited States, for the 


[Entered, 
1867, by Harper & Brotue 
of the District Court of the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White," ‘“‘ No Name,” etc. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Seconp Periop. THe Discovery OF THE 
TrutTH. (1848-1849.) 


The Events related in several Narratives. 
First NARRATIVE. 


Contributed by Miss. Clack, Niece of the late 
Sir John Verinder. 


CHAPTER I. 


I am indebted to my dear parents (both now 
in heaven) for having had habits of order and 
regularity instilled into me at a very early age. 

In that happy by-gone time I was taught to 
keep my hair tidy at all hours of the day and 
night, and to fold up every article of my clothing 
carefully, in the same order, on the same chair, 
in the same place at the foot of the bed, before 
retiring to rest. Anentry of the day’s events 
in my little diary invariably preceded the fold- 
ing up. The Evening Hymn (repeated in bed) 
invariably followed the folding up. And the 
sweet sleep of childhood invariably followed the 
Evening Hymn. 

In later life (alas!) the Hymn has been succeed- 
ed by sad and bitter meditations; and the sweet 
sleep has been but ill exchanged for the broken 
slumbers which haunt the uneasy pillow of care. 
On the other hand, I have continued to fold my 
clothes, and to keep my little diary. The for- 
mer habit links me to my happy childhood—be- 
fore papa was ruined. ‘The latter habit—hither- 
to mainly useful in helping me to discipline the 
fallen nature which we all inherit from Adam— 
has unexpectedly proved important to my humble 
interests in quite another way. It has enabled 
poor Me to serve the caprice of a wealthy mem- 
ber of our family. 1 am fortunate enough to be 
useful (in the worldly sense of the word) to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

I have been cut off from all news of the pros- 
perous branch of the family for some time past. 
When we are isolated and poor we are not in- 
frequently forgotten. I am now living, for econ- 
omy’s sake, in a little town in Brittany, inhabited 
by a select circle of serious English friends, and 
possessed of the advantages of a Protestant cler- 
gyman and a cheap market. 

In this retirement—a Patmos amidst the howl- 
ing ocean of popery that surrounds us—a letter 
from England has reached me at last. I find my 
insignificant existence suddenly remembered by 
Mr. Franklin Blake. My wealthy relative—would 
that I could add my spiritually-wealthy relative! 
—writes without even an attempt at disguising 
that he wants something of me. ‘The whim has 
seized him to stir up the deplorable scandal of 
the Moonstone; and I am to help him by writ- 
ing the account of what I myself witnessed dur- 

ing my sojourn at Aunt Verinder’s house in Lon- 
don. Pecuniary remuneration is offered to me 
—with the want of feeling peculiar to the rich. 
I am to reopen wounds that Time has barely 
closed ; I am to recall the most intensely painful 
remembrances—and this done, I am to feel my- 
self compensated by a new laceration, in the shape 
of Mr. Blake’s check. My nature is weak. It 
cost me a hard struggle, before Christian humil- 
ity conquered sinful pride, and self-denial accept- 
ed the check. 

Without my diary, I doubt—pray let me ex- 
— it in the grossest terms!—if I could have 

onestly earned my money. With my diary, the 
poor laborer (who forgives Mr. Blake for insult- 
ing her) is worthy of her hire. Nothing escaped 
me at the time when I was staying with dear Aunt 

Verinder. Every thing was entered (thanks to 
my early training) day by day as it happened ; 
and every thing, down to the smallest particular, 
shall be told here. .My sacred regard for truth 
is (thank God) far above my respect for persons. 


_ be quite providentially applicable to the person 


| look. 
| said, in a tone of Christian interest, ‘* Will you 


_ lieved, in some small degree, of a heavy respons- 
ibility toward others, 


may not prove to be sufficiently flattering in these 
pages to the person chiefly concerned in them. 
He has purchased my time; but not even Ais 
wealth can purchase my conscience too.* 

My diary informs me that I was accident- 
ally passing Aunt Verinder’s house in Montagu 
Square, on Monday, 3d July, 1848. 

Seeing the shutters opened, and the blinds 
drawn up, I felt that it would be an act of polite 
attention to knock and make inquiries. The 
person who answered the door informed me that 
my aunt and her daughter (I really can not call 
her my cousin!) had arrived from the country 
a week since, and meditated making some stay 
in London. I sent up a message at once, declin- 
ing to disturb them, and only begging to know 
whether I could be of any use. 

The person who answered the door took my 
message in insolent silence and left me standing 
in the hall. She is the daughter of a heathen old 
man named Betteredge—long, too long, tolerated 
in my aunt's family. I sat down in the hall to 
wait for my answer—and having always a few 
tracts in my bag I selected one which proved to 


who answered the door. ‘The hall was dirty and 
the chair was hard; but the blessed conscious- 
ness of returning good for evil raised me quite 
above any trifling considerations of that kind. 
The tract was one of a series addressed to young 
women on the sinfulness of dress. In style it 
was devoutly familiar. Its title was, ‘* A Word 
With You On Your Cap-Ribbons.” 

** My lady is much obliged, and begs you will 
come and lunch to-morrow at two.” 

I passed over the manner in which she gave 
her message, and the dreadful boldness of her 
I thanked this young castaway; and I 


favor me by accepting a tract ?” 

She looked at the title. ‘‘Is it written by a 
man or a woman, Miss? If it’s written by a 
woman, I had rather not read it on that account. 
If it’s written by a man, I beg to inform him 
that § knows nothing about it.” She handed 
me back the tract and opened the door. We 
must sow the good seed somehow. I waited till 
the door was shut on me, and slipped the tract 
into the letter-box. When I had dropped an- 
other tract through the area railings | felt re- 


We had a meeting that evening of the Select 
Committee of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Con- 
version-Society. The object of this excellent 
Charity is—as all serious people know—to res- 
cue unredeemed fathers’ trowsers from the pawn- 
broker, and to prevent their resumption, on the 
part of the irreclaimable parent, by abridging 
them immediately to suit the proportions of the 
innocent son. I was a member, at that time, of 
the select committee; and I mention the Society 
here, because my precious and admirable friend, 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, was associated with our 
work of moral and material usefulness. I had 
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expected to see him in the board-room on the 
Monday evening of which I am now writing, and 


disappointment he never appeared. On my ex- 
pressing a feeling of surprise at his absence my 
sisters of the Committee all looked up together 
from their trowsers (we had a great pressure of 
business that night) and asked in amazement if 
I had not heard the news. I acknowledged my 
ignorance, and was then told for the first time 
of an event which forms, so to speak, the start- 
ing-point of this narrative. On the previous Fri- 
day two gentlemen—occupying widely different 
positions in society—had been the victims of an 
outrage which had startled all London. One 
of the gentlemen was Mr. Septimus Luker, of 
Lambeth. ‘The other was Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white. 

Living in my present isolation, I have no 
means of introducing the newspaper-account of 
the outrage into my narrative. I was also de- 
prived, at the time, of the inestimable advantage 
of hearing the events related by the fervid elo- 
quence of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. All I can 
do is to state the facts as they were stated, on 
that Monday evening, to me; proceeding on the 
plan which I have been taught from infancy to 
adopt in folding up my clothes. Every thing 
shall be put neatly, and every thing shall be put 
in.its place. These lines are written by a poor 
weak woman, From a poor weak woman who 
will be cruel enough to expect more ? 

The date—thanks to my dear parents, no die- 
tionary that ever was written can be more par- 
ticular than I am about dates—was Friday, June 
30, 1848. 

Early on that memorable day our gifted Mr. 
Godfrey happened to be cashing a check at a 
banking-house in Lombard Street. The name 
of the firm is accidentally blotted in my diary, 
and my sacred regard for truth forbids me to 
hazard a guess in a matter of this kind. For- 
tunately, the name of the firm doesn’t matter. 
What does matter is a circumstance that oc- 
eurred when Mr. Godfrey had transacted his 
business. On gaining the door he encountered 
a gentleman—a perfect stranger to him—who 
was accidentally leaving the oftice exactly at the 
same time as himself. A momentary contest of 


* Note. Added by Franklin Blake.—Miss Clack may 
make her mind quite easy on this point. Nothing 
will be added, altered, or removed, in her manu- 
script, or in any of the other manuscripts which pass 
through my hands. Whatever opinions any of the 
writers may express, whatever peculiarities of treat- 
ment may mark, and perhaps, in a literary sense, dis- 
figure the narratives which I am now collecting, not 
a line will be tampered wifh any where, from first to 
last. As genuine documents they are sent to me— 
and as genuine documents I shall preserve them, in- 
dorsed by the attestations of witnesses who can speak 
to the facts. It only remains to be added, that ‘‘the 
— chiefly concerned” in Miss Clack's narrative 
s happy enough at the present moment not only to 
brave the smartest exercise of Miss Clack's pen, but 
even to recognize its unquestionable value as an in- 


It will be easy for Mr. Blake to suppress what 


strument for the exhibition of Miss Clack's character. 


had purposed to tell him when we met of dear | 
Aunt Verinder’s arrival in London. ‘To my great | 
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politeness ensued between them as to who should 
be the first to pass through the door of the bank. 
The stranger insisted on making Mr. Godfrey 
precede him; Mr. Godfrey said a few civil words ; 
they bowed, and parted in the street. 

Thoughtless and superficial people may say, 
Here is surely a very trumpery little incident 
related in an absurdly circumstantial manner. 
Oh, my young friends and fellow-sinners! be- 
ware of presuming to exercise your poor carnal 
reason. Qh, be morally tidy! Let your faith 
be as your stockings, and your stockings as your 
faith. Both ever spotless, and both ready to put 
on at a moment's notice! 

I beg a thousand pardons. 
sensibly into my Sunday-school style. Most in- 
appropriate in such a record as this. Let me 
try to be worldly—let me say that trifles, in 
this case as in many others, led to terrible re- 
sults. Merely premising that the polite stran- 
ger was Mr. Luker, of Lambeth, we will now fol- 
low Mr. Godfrey home to his residence at Kil- 
burn. 

He found waiting for him, in the hall, a poor- 
ly clad but delicate and interesting-looking little 
boy. The boy handed him a letter, merely men- 
tioning that he had been intrusted with it by an 
old lady whom he did not know, and who had 
given him no instructions to wait for an answer. 
Such incidents as these were not uncommon in 
Mr. Godfrey's large experience as a promoter of 
public charities. He let the boy go, and opened 
the letter. 

The handwriting was entirely unfamiliar to 
him. It requested his attendance, within an 
hour’s time, at a house in Northumberland Street, 
Strand, which he had never had occasion to en- 
ter before. The object sought was to obtain from 
the worthy manager certain details on the sub- 
ject of the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion- 
Society, and the information was wanted by an 
elderly lady who proposed adding largely to the 
resources of the charity, if her questions were 
met by satisfactory replies. She mentioned her 
name, and she added that the shortness of her 
stay in London prevented her from giving any 
longer notice to the eminent philanthropist whom 
she addressed. 

Ordinary people might have hesitated before 
setting aside their own engagements to suit the 
convenience of a stranger. ‘The Christian Hero 
never hesitates where good is to be done. Mr. 
Godfrey instantly turned back, and proceeded to 
the house in Northumberland Street. A most 
respectable though somewhat corpulent man an- 
swered the door, and, on hearing Mr. Godfrey's 
name, immediately conducted him into an empty 
apartment at the back, on the drawing-room 
floor. He noticed two unusual things on en- 
tering the room. One of them was a faint odor 
of musk and camphor. ‘The other was an an- 
cient Oriental manuscript, richly illuminated with 


I have fallen in- 


Indian figures and devices, that lay open to in. 
spection on a table. 

He was looking at the book, the position of 
which caused him to stand with his back turned 
toward the closed folding-doors communicating 
with the front-room, when, without the slightest 
previous noise to warn him, he felt himself sud- 
denly seized round the neck from behind. He 
had just time to notice that the arm round his 
neck was naked and of a tawny-brown color, 
before his,eves were bandaged, his mouth was 
gagged, and he was thrown helpless on the floor 
by (as he judged) two men. A third rifled his 
pockets, and—if, as a lady, I may venture to use 
such an expression—searched him, without cere- 
mony, through and through to his skin. 

Here I should greatly enjoy saying a few 
cheering words on the devout confidence which 
could alone have sustained Mr. Godfrey in an 
emergency so terrible as this. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the position and appearance .of my admi- 
rable friend at the culminating period of the 
outrage (as above described) are hardly within 
the proper limits of female discussion. Let me 
pass over the next few moments, and return to 
Mr. Godfrey at the time when the odious search 
of his person had been completed. The gutrage 
had been perpetrated throughout in dead silence. 
At the end of it some words were exchanged, 
among the invisible wretches, in a language 
which he did not understand, but in terms 
which were plainly expressive (to his cdltivated 
ear) of disappointment and rage. He was sud- 
denly lifted from the ground, placed in a chair, 
and bound there hand and foot. The next mo- 
ment he felt the air flowing in from the open 
door, listened and felt persuaded that he was 
alone again in the room. 

An interval elapsed, and he heard a sound be- 
low like the rustling sound of a woman’s dress. 
It advanced up the stairs, and stopped. A fe- 
male scream rent the atmosphere of guilt. A 
man’s voice below exclaimed, ‘‘Hullo!” A 
man’s feet ascended the stairs. Mr. Godfrey 
felt Christian fingers unfastening his bandage, 
and extracting his gag. He looked in amaze- 
ment at two respectable strangers, and faintly 
articulated, ** What does it mean?” The two 
respectable strangers looked) back, and said, 
‘* exactly the question we were going to ask 
you,” 

The inevitable explanation fellowed. No! 
Let me be scrupulously particular. Sal vola- 
tile and water followed, to compose dear Mr, 
Godfrey's nerves. ‘The explanation came 
next. 

It appeared, from the statement of the land- 
lord and landlady of the house (persons of good 
repute in the neighborhood), that their first and 
second floor apartments had been engaged, on the 
previous day, for a week certain, by a most re- 
spectable-looking gentleman—the same who has 
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Leen already described as answering the door to 
Mr. Godtrey’s knock. ‘The gentleman had paid 
the week's rent and all the week's extras in ad- 
vanee, stating that the apartments were wanted 
for three Oriental noblemen, friends of his, who 
were visiting England for the first time. Early 
on the morning of the outrage two of the Orient- 
al strangers, accompanied by their respectable 
English friend, took possession of the apart- 
ments. The third was expécted to join them 
shortly ;-and the luggage (reported as very bulky) 
was announced to follow when it had passed 
through the Custom-honse, late in the afternoon. 
Not more than ten minutes previous to Mr. God- 
frev's visit the third fureigner had arrived. No- 
thing out of the common had happened, to the 
knowledge of the landlord and landlady down 
stairs, until within the last five minutes—when 
they had seen the three foreigners, accompanied 
by their respectable English friend, all leave the 
louse together, walking quietly in the direction 
of the Strand. Remembering that a visitor had 
called, and not having seen the visitor also leave 
the house, the landlady had thought it rather 
strange that the gentleman should be left by 
himself up stairs. After a short discussion with 
her husband she had considered it advisable to 
ascertain whether any thing was wrong. ‘The 
result had followed, as Ivhave already attempt- 
ed to describe it; and there the explanation of 
the landlord and the landlady came to an 

An investigation was next made in the room. 
Dear Mr. Godfrey's property was found scattered 
in all directions. When the articles were col- 
lected, however, nothing was missing ; his watch, 
chain, purse, keys, pocket-handkerchief, note- 
Look, and ail his loose papers had been closely 
examined, and had then been left unharmed to 
le resumed by the owner. In the same way, 
net the smallest morsel of property belonging 
t» the proprietors of the house had been ab- 
tracted. ‘The Oriental noblemen had removed 
their own illuminated manuscript, and had re- 
moved nothing else. 

What did it mean? Taking the worldly point 
of view, it appeared to mean that Mr. Godfrey 
had been the victim of some incomprehensible 
error, committed by certain unknown men. <A 
dark conspiracy was on fvot in the midst of us ; 
and our beloved and innocent friend had been 
entangled in its meshes. When the Christian 
hero of a hundred charitable victories plunges 
into a piifall that has been dug for him by mis- 


tuke, oh, what a warning it is to the rest of us | 


ty be unceasingly on our guard! Tfow soon may 
our own evil passions prove to be Oriental noble- 
men Who pounce on us unawares! 

I could write pages of affectionate warning on 
this one theme, but (alas!) I am not permitted 
to improve—I am condemned to narrate. 
wealthy relatives check—henceforth the incubus 
of my existence—warns me that I have not done 
wi.h this record of violence vet. We must leave 
Myr. Godfrey to recover in Northumberland Street, 
and must follow the proceedings of Mr. Luker, 
at a lacer period of the day. 

Avier leaving the bank, Mr. Luker had visited 
Various parts of London on business errands. 
Kieturning to his own residence he found a letter 
waiting fur him, which was described as having 
been left a short time previously by a boy. In 
this case, as In Mr. Godfrey's case, the hand- 
Writing was strange; but the name mentioned 
was the name of one of Mr. Luker’s customers. 
Ilis correspondent announced (writing in tle 
third person—appareutly by the hand of a dep- 
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way. 
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uty) that he had been unexpectedly summoned | 


tu London. He had just established himself in 
ludgings in Alfred Place, Tottenham Court Road ; 
aud he desired to see Mr. Luker immediately, on 
the subject of a purchase which he contemplated 
making. ‘The gentleman was an enthusiastic 
collector of Oriental antiquities, and had been 
fur many years a liberal patron of the establish- 
ment in Lambeth. Oh, when shall we wean 
ourselves from the worship of Mammon! Mr. 
luker called a cab, and drove off instantly to 
his liberal patron. 

_ Exactly what had happened to Mr. Godfrey 
ii Northumberland Street now happened to Mr. 
Luker in Alfred Place. Once more the re- 
~yectable man answered the door, and showed 
the visitor up stairs into the back drawing-room. 
‘There, again, lay the illuminated manuscript on 
table. Mr. Luker’s attention was absorbed, as 
Mr, Godfrey's attention had been absorbed, by 
this beautiful work of Indian art. He too was 
arvused from his studies by a tawny naked arm 
round his throat, by a bandage over his eyes, 
aud by a gag in his mouth. Ile too was thrown 
prostrate, and searched to the skin. <A longer 
interval had then elapsed than had passed in the 
experience of Mr. Godfrey ; but it had ended as 
before, in the persons of the house suspecting 
something wrong, and going up stairs to see what 
had happened. Trecisely the same explanation 
which the landlord in Northumberland Street 
had given to Mr. Godfrey the landlord in Alfred 
Place now gave to Mr. Luker. Both had been 
imposed on in the same way by the plausible 
nddress and the well-filled purse of the respecta- 
ble stianger, who introduced himself as acting 
for his foreign friends. The one point of dif- 
ference between the two cases occurred when 
the scattered contents of Mr. Luker’s pockets 
were being collected 4 the floor. His watch 
und purse were safe, but (less fortunate than 
Mir. Godfrey) one of the loose papers that lic 
earned about him had been taken away. ‘lhc 
jutper in question acknowledged the receipt of a 


»aluable of great price which Mr. Luker had that | 


day left in the care of his bankers. ‘his docu- 
incnt Would be useless for purposes of fraud, in- 
asinuch as it provided that the valuable should 
only be given up on the personal application of 
the owner. As soon ». he recovered himself, 
Mr. Lukes hurried toth« bank, on the chance that 
the thieves who had r’ bed him might ignorantly 
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present themselvesgwith the receipt. Nothing 
had been seen of them When he arrived at the 
establishment, and nothing was seen of them aft- 
erward, ‘Their respectable English friend had 
(in the opinion of the bankers) looked the receipt 
over before they attempted to make use of it, 
and had given them the necessary warning in 
good time. 


Information of both outrages was communi- . 
cated to the police, and the needful investigations . 


were pursued, I believe, with great energy. ‘The 
authorities held that a robbery had been planned, 
on insufficient information received by the thieves. 
They had been plainly not sure whether Mr. Lu- 
ker had, or had not, trusted the transmission of 
his precious gem to another person, and poor 
polite Mr. Godfrey had paid the penalty of hav- 
ing been seen accidentally speaking to him. Add 
to this, that Mr. Godfrey s absence from our Mon- 
day evening meeting had been occasioned by a 
consultation of the authorities, at which he was 
requested to assist—and all the explanations re- 
quired being now given, I may proceed with the 
simpler story of my own little personal experi- 
ences in Montagu Square. 


I was punctual to the luncheon-hour on Tues- 
day. Reference to my diary shows this to have 
been a checkered day—much in it to be devout- 
ly regretted, much in it to be devoutly thankful 
for. 

Dear Aunt Verinder received me with her 
usual grace and kindness. But I noticed after 
a little while that something was wrong. Cer- 
tain anxious looks escaped my aunt, all of which 
took the direction of her daughter. I never see 
Rachel myself without wondering how it can be 
that so insignificant-looking a person should be 
the child of such distinguished parents as Sir 
John and Lady Verinder. On this occasion, 
however, she not only really 
shocked me. ‘There was an absence of all lady- 
like restraint in her language and manner most 
painful to see. She was possessed by some fever- 
ish excitement which made her distressingly loud 
when she laughed, and sinfully wasteful and ca- 
pricious in what she ate and drank at lunch. I 
felt deeply for her poor mother, even before the 
true state of the case had been confidentially 
made known to me. 

Luncheon over, my aunt said: ‘* Remem- 
ber what the doctor told you, Rachel, about qui- 
eting yourself with a book after taking your 
meals.” 

“I'll go into the library, mamma,” she an- 

** But if Godfrey calls, mind I am told 
I am dying for more news of him, after 
She 
kissed her mother on the forehead, and looked 
**Good-by, Clack!” she said, care- 
lessly. Her insolence roused no angry feeling 
in me. I only made a private memorandum to 
pray for her. 

When we were left by ourselves my aunt told 
me the whole horrible story of the Indian Dia- 
mond, which, I am happy to know, it is not 
necessary to repeat here. She did not conceal 
from me that she would have preferred keeping 
silence on the subject. But when her own serv- 
ants all knew of tlre loss of the Moonstone, and 
when some of the circumstances had actually 
found their way into the newspapers—when stran- 
gers were speculating whether there was any 
connéction between what had happened at Lady 
Verinder’s country house, and what had hap- 
pened in Northumberland Street and Alfred Place 
—concealment was not to be thought of; and 
perfect frankness became a necessity as well as a 
Virtue, 

Some persons, hearing what I now heard, 
would have been probably overwhelmed with 
astonishment, For my own part, knowing Ra- 
chel's spirit to have been essentially unregenerate 
from her childhood upward, I was prepared for 
whatever my aunt could tell me on the subject 
of her daughter. It might have gone on from 
bad te worse till it ended in Murder; and I 
should still have said to myself, ‘The natural re- 
sult! oh, dear, dear, the natural result! ‘The 
one thing that did shock me was the course my 
aunt had taken under the circumstances. Here 
surely was a case for a clergyman, if ever there 
was one yet! Lady Verinder had thought it a 
case for a physician. All my poor aunt's early 
life had been passed im her father’s godless house- 
hold. ‘The natural result again! Oh, dear, dear, 
the natural result again! 

**The doctor recommends plenty of exercise 
and amusement for Rachel, and strongly urges 
me to keep her mind as much as possible from 
dwelling on the past,” said Lady Verinder. 

**Oh, what heathen advice!” IL thought to 
myself. ** In this Christian country, what hea- 
then advice!” 

My aunt went on: “‘I do my best tu carry 
out the doctor's instructions. But this strange 
adventure of Godfrey's happens at a most un- 
fortunate time. Rachel has been incessantly 
restless and excited since she first heard of it. 
She left me no peace till I had written and 
asked my nephew Ablewhite to come here. 
She even feels an interest in the other person 
who was roughly used—Mr. Luker, or some 
such name—though the man is, of course, a to- 
tal stranger to her.”’ 

** Your knowledge of the world, dear aunt, is 
superior to mine,” I suggested, diffidently. *- But 
there must be a reason surely for this extraordi- 
nary conduct on Rachel's part. She is keep- 
ing a sinful secret from you and from every 
body. May there not be something in these re- 
cent events which threatens her secret with dis- 
covery ?” 

** Discovery ?” repeated my aunt. 
can you possibly mean? Discovery through Mr. 
Luker? Discovery throngh my nephew ? ’ 

As the word passed her lips a special provi- 
dence occurred. ‘The servant opened the door, 
and announced Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 


What 
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THE SQUIRE’S TEMPER-TRAP. 


‘IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tuat ‘lT'affey was a Welshman no one who had 
ever made an attempt to spell the locality in 
which he had been born and bred would venture 
to deny. But we can accompany the lyrist no 
further. Taffey was not a ‘‘thief.” ‘The piece 
of beef which formed his Sunday’s dinner was 
not pilfered from my house nor any body else’s. 
‘Taffey stole nothing but the hearty good-will and 
liking of every body that knew him. He was a 
swarthy fellow, on working-days, as you would 
desire to see; but when he came out on the Sab- 
bath, close-shaven, and in a shirt as white as his 
own conscience, looking a Michaelmas daisy (his 
wife never permitted any thing of a more excit- 
ing nature until after morning service), there are, 
I am warranted in saying, dukes—I repeat the 
expression, dukes—who have appeared to less ad- 
vantage. 

‘Taffey was, in fact, a blacksmith. The sci- 
ence of farriage (if there is no such word, there 
ought to be) was held to have attained its climax 
in the school of Taffey. Until nature should re- 
model hoofs, art could do no more to supply her 
deficiencies. His plates might be worn till no- 
thing remained between the wearer’s hoofs and 
the hard Welsh roads but a wafer bright as sil- 
ver, bendable into a double ring for your wife’s 
little finger, yet they were never lost nor loosen- 
ed. It was an often-quoted saying of the squire’s 
(uttered, if you please, in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, but never formally recanted), that if he, 
Theophilus Hurbandine, of Llbwyddcoed, in the 
shire of Flint, resided habitually in Grosvenor 
Square, he would, nevertheless, send down ev- 
ery horse in his stable to be shod, as usual, by 
Edward Taffey. 

Taffey loved his business. Business returned 
his affection. ‘That shed of his was never va- 
cant for half an hour together. 

** Bless the brutes! Wheer they comes from 
I do’ know—nather why they comes to me so 
thick,” would Taffey remark, sweeping the moist- 
ure from his brow with the dingy turban formed 
by his tucked-up sleeve. 
of impatient hoofs and switching of uneasy tails 
went on from morning till night; the fire never 
ceasing its roar, the little crowd of idlers round 
the half-door of the forge never diminishing, un- 
til boys stood in their fathers’ places with their 
fingers, like those fathers’, in their mouths—their 
eves carrying on the wink at the sparkling fount 
of fire into another generation. 

It will be readily believed that Taffey was a 
man well-to-do. Blaeksmiths, when not given 
to drink, are almost always thriving men. So, 
I have observed, are millers. And whereas, nine 
times in ten, according to statistics about to be 
taken, your miller has a lovely child with blue 
eyes and a skin white as her father’s meal-sacks, 
so, in this instance, our blacksmith had a bloom- 
ing daughter, with a cheek as brown as, though 
considerably smoother than, that of her sire. 

Katy was the prettiest girl known of from 
Libwyddcoed to Abertlhery. Her hair was of 
the color of the horse-chestnut fresh from his 
rough green over-coat; and, with regard to the 
blush with which, among many other pretty 
things, she returned from market excursions, on 
something that resembled a bale of bearskins on 
castors, but was popularly believed to be a pony 
within—as touching, I say, that blush, I can only 


aver that, were I a woman, [ would rather wear | 
that natural rose for six months certain than be | 


turned out, beautiful forever from the hands of 
the most accomplished dispenser of loveliness that 
ever compounded a Bond Street wash. 

Next to her Hebe face, and when you had 
sufficiently admired her lithe supple figure, you 
would probably find yourself attracted by Katy’s 
foot—not so much on account of the fascination 
of a pair of bright steel buckles once the proper- 
ty of her grandmother, which it was her whim to 
wear, as of the symmetry of the member they 
adorned, and the light decisive tread, displaving 
a grace no dancing-mistress ceuld have taught. 
Katy was graceful from her very cradle. ‘The 
fulks about her admired before they knew why. 

As she grew up, this peculiar grace—it was al- 
most dignity—of manner and movement procured 
her the title’of ‘* my lady,” invented, it was be- 
lieved, by her father himself; and by this she 
was generally known, it being considered merely 
anticipative of what was to follow. Fairy god- 
mothers have still adherents in Wales, and it was 
an article of faith with a large portion of Katy’s 
friends that the benignant influence which had 
conferred such attractive gifts upon ‘‘ my lady” 
in infancy, would in due course bring forward 
the expectant prince or other eminent person 
destined to claim Katy for his bride. 

‘The pew tenanted by the family of Mr. Taffey 
being situated just within the porch of the little 
village church, its occupants were usually among 
the first who issued forth. But they were too 
well held and popular to be suffered to escape 
thus easily. Overtaken and surrounded, pleas- 
ant were the conversations that ensued around a 
certain stile at which Mr. Taffey’s Sunday route 
diverged from the general way, and led across 
the meadows toward a little farm he rented from 
the squire, Mr. Hurbandine aforesaid. 

Many were the greetings from the passers-by, 
and none more cordial than from the squire him- 
self, who, walking between his handsome haugh- 
ty-looking sons, suspended a rather animated 
conversation in which he was engaged with the 
elder, in order te exchange a word of kindness 
with his humble friend. 

‘**’Trot up to the place te-morrow, Taffcy, if 
you have half an hour to spare,” he turned to 
add, *‘and speak to me about Ten-Tree Mead- 
ow. Never mind Hardham; you and [ will set- 
Ue the matter between us.” 


And still the stamping | 


Taffey bowed, but, though he was please) 
with the squire’s affability, his countenance w..< 
somehow overcast, as he gazed after them. 

The sons of Mr. Hurbandine, of Llbwyddeved. 
were thought to have inherited, with their my. 
ther’s patrician blood, something of her patricia), 
pride. She was a Vere-Vavasour. ‘i'o have 
been at once a Vere and a Vavasour might well 
have turned an ordinary brain. Something had 
affected the poor lady’s; and, as one of her fan- 
cies was that her veins were filled with the bright- 
est Prussian blue, it might be fairly concluded 
that pride of ancestry was not devoid of blame. 

Lady Geraldine was now at rest with a sclect 
and polished circle of her exalted line, who en- 
joyed a mausoleum all to themselves, in a pic 
turesque corner of the ancestral domain, where 
a rank of stately yews and cypresses, represent 
ing the stalwart lackeys who had once ke: ; 
aloof the tide of common humanity, shut care 
fully out the vulgar little ivy-covered church, 1, 
which were merely intrusted the marble virtue 
and granite honors of the departed V.\.'s. 

The squire was a good squire; and, shunning 
none of those mysterious responsibilities wealt|; 
is supposed to bring, lived much among his ten. 
antry, and made his forty thousand a year a. 
serviceable to the interests of the land and i:< 
cultivators as his lights permitted. Of course 
was in Parliament~-a back-bone conservatiyc. 
and—neéed it be added ?—voted with his dimin- 
ishing party likea man. Reports are silent as 
any Oratorical display. Why? He had a weak- 
ness '8GO‘great as to be little short of calamity-— 
that of giving way to gusts of sudden passivn, 
terrible im their intensity, and réndered mi:« 
grievous to witness by the disproportion to thei 
of the ‘exciting cause. ‘These paroxysms were 
fortunately very rare, and the poor squire’s si)!)- 
sequent remorse, not to mention the profuse |i!)- 
erality with which he strove to. atone in sume 
measure for the wrongs his passion had inflicic:!, 
went far toward reconciling those about him tv 
the occasional interruption of harmony. 

Lady Geraldine was the only magician wh 
coukd control these paroxysms. This was not by 
reason of her exalted rank. The squire had no 
particular aversion to Vere-Vavasours, aiid made 
many of the rate welcome to his halls; but lic 
saw no more in them than ordinary (sometimes 
very ordinary) gentlemen, and treated Jack 
Ilornidge, whose genius resided exclusively in a 
profound judgment of ‘* beasts,” with the same 
distinction that was paid to the most illustrious 
of Lady Geraldine’s lineage. 

In the very height of the squire’s fuiy his 
lady had been seen to raise her thin, white hand 
without aword. As if stunned with the dint of 
some fell weapon, her husband would reel back, 
his hands unclenched, the fire dying out of his 
eyes, the fierce invective faltering into silence. 
None understood the spell, for even Prussian 
blue has its virtues, and Lady Geraldine suftered 
none to see that when, in lifting her hand, tlic 
bracelet slid back, it revealed a white scar. In 
the first passionate outburst after their marriage 
Hurbandine had seized his wife’s arm with such 
inconsiderate violence that her bracelet, unclis})- 
ing, cut into the delicate flesh, causing a painful 
wound and an indelible scar. Zhis was the ic- 
membrance that, in moments of the most unre:- 
soning fury, could strike down the manly squire, 
shocked, shamed, discomfited. 

Ilence was it that the Lady Geraldine, wit!) a!! 
her pride, was a favorite with those who saw how 
promptly this soothing influence was exerci-c:! 
at need ; and when it was the poor lady's fate to 
become, as we have said, insane, the loss of her 
benign interposition was felt by not a few. | or 
tempers are quick in Wales, and not even thie 
respect due to a landlord could always overcome 
the resentment excited by that landlord’s beariig 
in his hurricanous rages. 

When the squire and his sons passed them, as 
described, the younger, Rochford, had joined in 
his sire’s greeting, with the addition of a rather 
saucy smile and a glance, a trifle more prolonged, 
than was absolutely necessary, at the blushing 
Katy. As to his brother, he had neither bowe« 
nor looked, but strode haughtily forward, hardly 
checked by his father’s momentary pause. 

** Something wrong with the squire again,” re- 
marked Mr. ‘Taffey, moodily, as he turned away. 
‘*Wants a nail somewheer. “lis Mr. Rochtord, 
I'm afeerd.” 

** Well, now, I don’t think there's so much 
harm in Aim,” said Mrs. 'Tatiey, on whose frank, 
pleasant face an expression of reproach or su-- 
picion looked so little at home that it was in- 
stantly detected. ‘‘I declare to goodness, no. 
A nicer-mannered, freer-spoken, merrier-laugli- 

Hallo! here's a bust of elokence!” ejacula'ed 
Mr. Taffey, stopping short, the more convenicn:|) 
to admire the speaker. ‘* Why, Maggie, you \c 
been a-borrerin of David Apreece! Youre ® 
good creeter, and never censers any body. Cu) 
sekently, when you Aas to find fault, you do: ~ i 
by praising thissen too much, and saying nuthin. 
or less, that’n. ‘That's how J reads you,” 
ed Mr. Taffey, triumphantly, for his one via!) 
was a (supposed) gift of divining character. 
‘* And who is that’n? Why who could it !« 
but Mr. Gerald? And what's he done for 
offend you? ‘That's how J reads it,” conclicc:' 
the worthy smith, with, it.must be owned, | 
point than usual, his interrogative look provin: 
that he did not read itall, 

‘*T never said he done any thing,” replied |: 
wife; **I only said, Ed’ard, that a nicer-ni: 
nered, freer-spoken, merrier-l—” 

‘* knows wot you said,” retorted Mr. Taff. 
Question is, wot you didn’t say! Freer-spokcu: 
He's a—trot on, a little, Katy, my pet — deuce 
deal too free with some of us, specially such u- 
weers caps and ribbings. Merry! Course lie !-. 
"Tis a joke to him; that’s how J reads it. Hed 
better take to another line o’ business, and not 


be hanging s’ much about the village, turns 
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the headls— Did you see your nice-mannered 

gent making eyes at—at that'n?” (Mr. Tattey 

gulped something, and shot out his brawny fist 
in the direction of Katy's twinkling heels) **mak- 
ing the lass turn as red’s a peony 

‘+1 saw it, but I'm not afeerd,” said the mo- 
ther. ‘She don't like it. ‘That's all.” 

‘When I was young,” observed Mr. Tattey, 
‘‘when a young ‘oman turned as red’s a rose, 
she did like it.” 

‘¢It’s not him—Mr. Rochford. There!” said 
his wife, ‘*I outs with it. Why, you blessed old 
babby! can't you see? It’s Mr. Gerald!” 

‘‘ Whe-ee-ew!” whistled the student of char- 
acter; ‘‘here’s a kittle full! And very hockard 
fishes they be. Coom, how is it all, old ‘oman? 
(Queer that I, as reads things quicker than most, 
shouldn't have put my finger on what you sees: 
The girl's took by that haughty, stuck-up fellow, 
wot despises his own father ‘cos he wan't born a 
lord? Is that it?” 

‘Well, that’s a little of it,” replied his wife. 
‘*T don't think but ‘tis all on his side. Why, 
when they passed, just now, the young squire 
didn’t give her so much as a look!” 

‘*Z see. Do you think, old ‘oman, nobody has 
eyes in their heads but you? 
rusty nail for her. ‘That's how I reads it,” said 
Mr. Taftey. 

‘* You reads it upside down, then,” replied his 
helpmate; ‘‘ or p’raps you doon’t read far enough. 
That means, he do like the girl; that he’s afeerd 
of’s father; that Mr. Rochford knows it, and 
likes to let the child see he does. ‘Then, they do 
say that Mr. Rochford an’t best friends with his 
brother. Now, Ae’s the squire’s favorite, and if 
there come any terrible to-do between the father 
and t’other, which’s temper’s as bad, one as t’oth- 
er,” explained Mrs. Taffey, ‘* Mr. Rochford might 
come for to be squire; and if Katy—” 

#7 hat's like readin’ to the end of the vollum, 
and a little furder,” replied Mr. 'Taffey. ‘* Well, 
well, the long and short of it’s this: I ‘ont have 
these town swells—no, narrer one of ‘em, squire 
or lord—a-dancing bout our Katy. I'm going 
up to squire’s to-morrow—you heerd’n ask me— 
about Ten-tree Meadow, and if I don't tell’n—” 

‘*Never be such a noggerhead!” exclaimed 
his wife, in great alarm. ‘‘Squire have been 
very bad lately, that’s certain. Something have 
gone wrong, making his furies worse than they 
was ever know'd to be. Nobody's sure of him, 
poor gentleman. One moment as smooth as but- 
ter, the next like a mad thing. Don’t think of 
speaking to him—now don’t ye, Edward.” 

** Take the admonition, oh vicine (that is, oh 
my neighbor, whence ‘ vicinity’),” piped a small 
voice at Mr. Tafley’s elbow. It was that ef Mr. 
David Morgan Apreece, the village schoolmaster. 
** Isn't she your * placens uxor?’” 

‘* Well, she’s summot in that line o’ business,” 
replied Mr. Taffey, guardedly ; ‘* specially when 
the wind's nor’east. We was just talking of the 
suire. My missis have heerd he’s been in his 
tempers, horrid.” 

‘* Let him get another wife,” said Mr. Apreece. 

** A wife!” 

‘* While my lady lived,” continued the school- 
master, *‘the squire’s tantrums were few, and 
over directly. ‘They never got beyond her. She 
caught ‘em, like rats, or such vermin, and turned 
‘em out where they couldn’t hurt any body. My 
wife called her the squire’s temper-trap.” 

‘* I've seen her shut him up,” said Mr. Taffey, 
**in less than half a jiffy! She only up with her 
hand.” Curiousest thing I ever see! I wanted 
to try it on my missis, but she doon’t give a man 
a chance.” 

** Get the squire married, and all’s right again,” 
said Mr. Apreece. 

‘* Well, I'm a-goin’ up to hall to-morrow,” said 

. Mr. Taffey, *‘ and, if squire asks my opinion on 
the pint o’ marriage I'll give’t him hot and strong. 
I can’t begin the subject, ‘cos it doon’t belong to 
Ten-tree Meadow !” 

‘*Do your best, then,” said Mr. Apreece, 
laughing. ‘* Here I must leave you, neighbors.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


As they neared the little farm-house, a figure 
that had been dimly noticed flitting—let us rath- 
er say lurking—among the trees came to light, 
in the stalwart person of young Thomas Fulla- 
field. Even in his well-brushed velveteen coat, 
and waistcoat of a pattern so rich and varied that 
it might have passed for an attempt to epitomize 
the flora of South Wales, Thomas looked every 
cubic inch the lout he was. ‘That he was in love 
with Katy, and had as much hope of winning her 
as of allying himself with the reigning house of 
Britain, was written legibly upon his broad face. 

Sharp-sighted Mrs. ‘Taffey probably knew that, 
and, if she did not warn off the unlucky Thomas, 
her reasons were threefold. ‘The matter had not 
been presented to her official notice. ‘The at- 
tempt by a person of Mr. Fullaficld’s mental cal- 
ibre and general style to win such a fay as Katy 
deserved all the punishment disappointment could 
eytail. Finally, the rumor that sturdy ‘Thomas 
Fullatield, whose fistic prowess was county-wide, 
was keeping company (or persuading himself that 
he did so) with Katy Taffey, was serviceable in 
warning off many troublesome youths inclined to 
venture too near that pretty Catherine-wheel. 

‘Thomas, however, was human. He was also 
practical. Unlike those troubadours who pre- 
ferred obdurate mistresses—else what would be- 
come of their melodious despair?—-Mr. Fullafield 
saw no fun in unrequited passion. He had now 
been for nearly two years dancing—or, to speak 
more accurately, prowling—about Miss Taffey. 
Jokes, he had reason to apprehend, were being 
cut at his expense. Thomas had resolved to 
bring matters to a crisis of some sort; and, ac- 
cordingly, throwing an extra amount of splendor 
into his attire, and of sullenness (meant for de- 
termination) into his broad visage, he marched, 
as we have seep, upon the foe. 


He doon’t care a 


locality he had described. 


At the first sight of the van-guard—Katy— 
Thomas was thrown into such disorder that he 
fell back upon the plantation, but, rallying, was 
the first to commence the action. 

** Mornin’, Miss.” 

‘*Good- morning, Mr. Thomas,” said Katy, 
showing her pearly teeth in such wise that ‘Thom- 
ass teeth danced in his head, ‘* You'll dine with 
us? Father's just behind.” And she vanished 
into the house. : 

Thomas encountered the mhin body with his 
usual duck and salutation. 

** Mornin’, Mrs. Taffey. Mornin’, Mr. Taffey.” 

Greetings exchanged, Mrs. Tatfey remarked 
(as though his coming were a matter of course), 
‘*Youll take a snap with us, Mr. Thomas?” 
And, without waiting for an answer, followed 
her daughter. 

A dreadful feeling that this one, of many 
‘*snaps,” might be his final one in that house 
kept Mr. Fullafield silent for a moment, when 
the smith said : 

“The women woon't be ready yet a while. 
Coom and look at the cow-’us I’ve run up t’other 
side the slush.” 

Thomas glanced at his own apparel, and 
thought that this agreeable excursion might 
have been more happily timed. There's a sea- 
son for every thing. Slush and a cow-house are 
excellent things in their way, but do not harmo- 
nize well with an exalted condition of mind; nor 
is their aroma, though healthy, suggestive of ten- 
der and poetic sentiment. But the opportunity 
was too good to be lost. The two gentlemen 
walked away. 

Thomas's great pale blue eyes woukl have 
opened wider still had he known that the cow- 
‘us was a myth, and the smith no more intent 
than himself on soiling his Sunday boots in the 
Mr. Fullafield had 
been the last subject of conversation between Mr. 


, and Mrs, Taffey, as they concluded their walk ; 


and the former, like Thomas, had taken a reso- 
lution. Mr. Fullafield had been enough *‘ about 
the place,” and the worthy smith, who knew his 
daughter's feeling, and drew a wide distinction 
between an honest, though misplaced, affection, 
and a fine-gentleman caprice for a rustic beauty, 
resolved to warn off Thomas, for his own good, 
as he would have done the squire’s sons, in 
Katy’s interests. 

Both strode on for a moment in silence. Then 
Thomas, fearing that the slush, to which they 
were undoubtedly approaching, might interfere 
with the dialogue, commenced it. 

It was a peculiarity, well-known to his friends, 
that though Thomas might have been in conver- 
sation with one of them for an hour, he always 
commenced any new and interesting topic with 
a repetition of the morning greeting; conse- 
quently, 

** Mornin’, feother,” said Thomas. 

** Mornin’, Thomas,” responded Mr. Taffey ; 
then making, so to speak, a butt at the subject, 
added, ** but I'm not thy feother, nor an't like 
to be.” 

‘** Now, don't ye say that,’ 
a choky voice. 

** T say 't, and I mean 't ; and ‘tis for your sake 
I doos say 't,” returned his companion. ‘* Come 
now, my lad, here’s good two year you've been 
tryin’ to put the shoe upon the wrong horse, and 
she won't have it at no price.” @ 

‘**'That ben’t fair, I do say,” said Thomas, 
warmly. I've ca.led you feother ‘fore her face, 
and she never—” 

** If you'd called me your grandmother ‘twould 
ha’ been all the same,” replied the plain-spoken 
smith. ‘* Katy wean’t ha’ none o’ thee.” 

If Mrs. Taffey and yourself was to—” 

** Stop a moment,” said Mr. Taffey, halting 
suddenly. ‘* Putt the twitch on Katy to make her 
marry the man she don’t want? Not if I knows 
it. Now, lad, I doon’t want to quar] wi’ thee. 
"Twas natteral thou liked’st our lass—equal nat- 
teral she didn’t take to thee; for though there 
be a kist o’ good in thee, when one gets at it, 
thou'rt a bit thick in the rind. When Katy 
marries, ‘twill be somethin’ different from thee. 
Ceom, now, you says to yourself, ‘'Taffey’s right,’ 
you says. ‘I'll go wheer I'll be cared about, and 
be looked up to, and be made much of, and have 
trouble took concernin’,’” concluded Mr. ‘Taffey, 
argumentatively. ‘* That's how J reads you.” 

Mr. Fullafield did not answer. His chin had 
sunk upon his breast, and his eyes were fixed 
upon his gorgeous waistcoat. It seemed to him 
that even the unconscious garment had been af- 
fected by the shock, and that the roses and sun- 
flowers shot up a lurid, angry glow, as if they 
said; ‘* Thomas, Thomas, was it for this that 
such as we were wrought and worn ?” 

What other thoughts passed through his brain 
we l(who have been singularly successful in at- 
tachments) can not say. But when Thomas did 
look up, his face was such that the stout smith 
involuntarily recoiled, and asked him what was 
the matter. 

** Matter! nothing,” said Thomas, with a grin. 

** Nothin’ don’t turn a man the color of a biled 
turnip!” remarked Mr. Taffey. ‘*Coom, my 
lad, take’t like a man. No need, ‘cause you 
can’t marry our Katy, that we shouldn't be good 
neighbors,” said the worthy smith. ‘* Coom, let’s 
trot home. I think we needn't go to the cow- 
ouse ?” 

**T think not,” said Mr. Fullafield. 

** coom to dinner.” 

‘I’ve had dinner enow for one day,” replied 
Thomas. And the expression that had shocked 
the smith came back into his face. Mr. Tatfey 
did not press his invitation. 

At the turn up to the farm-house they parted. 

** You'll coom up to forge t-1nvrrow, lad, with 
a smile on your face, ‘stead of a glower like bot- 
tled thunder; and you'll say, ‘ All right, Taffey, 
you know'd best.’ That's how I reads you,” said 
the smith. ‘* But don't coomearly. I'm going 
up to squire’s.”” 


said Thomas, in 


The other turned round suddenly. 

** Going up to squire’s! What for?” 

** That's tellin’,” replied Mr. Tatfey, jocosely, 
and without any real desire to make a mystery 
of it. ‘*P’raps about a meadow, or—or mar- 
riage,” he added, smiling, as the suggestion of 
the little schoolmaster occurred to him. 

Young Fullafield looked at him fixedly for an 
instant, then, without speaking, turned and walk- 
ed away. 

**Going to squire’s? To talk o’ marriage ?” 
he muttered. ‘* Whose marriage? J/er’n ? They 
call her ‘ my lady,’ and they ’spect to make her 
one. I'll spoil that game.” And Thomas shot | 
back at the farm where his lost love was inno- 
cently boiling leeks for the Sunday dinner a 
glance so fiery that it might have ignited the 
thatch above her. 


CUAPTER IIL. 


Mr. TaFrey, on presenting himself next 
morning at the hall, was shown into the study. 
The squire had been walking up and down for 
some minutes. Now and then he would pause 
to scowl upward at one or other of the Vere-Va- 
vasours that adorned the wall, whose self-com- 
placent but rather vacant faces returned the look 
with delightful indifference. ‘There was another 
picture, a gay, gallant wooing, or affecting to 
woo, @ peasant girl, and this appeared to be a 
favorite of Mr. Hurbandine’s; for, as he gazed, 
the hard expression faded from his countenance, 
and gave way to an approving smile. 

**'Ten-tree Meadow is yours from Lady-day,” 
he called out the moment Mr. Taffey’s nose was 
visible within the door. ‘*'That’s settled. Now 
come and look at this.” 

Mr. Taffey looked, and expressed his decided 
opinion that the young lady was a nice, modest- 
mannered young woman, sure enough, while the 
gentleman showed a good fall in the back, and 
blood (he thought) about the pasterns. 

** Right, Taffey,” said the squire. ‘‘He had 
blood, and, booby as he looks, was a gentleman, 
which is more,” he muttered, “‘ than I would 
say of all his kin. He lost, to Miss Sukey 
Bubbs, the cotter’s daughter, his heart, which 
was supposed to be about the size of a marrew- 
fat pea. But it proved bigger; he married her.” 

** Good luck to ’em!” cried the honest smith, 
as cordially as if the pair had been just starting 
on their wedding-tour, ‘* They was happy, I 
hope, Sir?” 

‘** Merry as grasshoppers their livelong days,” 
said the squire. ‘* They've been dead these fifty 
years; but all the fun of the family died out of 
it with Sukey Bubbs, that is, Lady Vavasour, 
the cotter's daughter. ‘They've been a dull lot 
since, proud as peacocks, and as worthless,” he 
added, sinking his voice as before. ‘‘ Our blood 
is too good, Taffey ; there’s the secret of it.” 

** Well, I don’t think but that perpetiwal 
breeding in-and-in an’t no good in'the end,” re- 
marked the smith. ‘* A cross that do give sub- 
stance—” 

‘* That’s a nice-browed lassie of yours, Taffey,” 
said the squire, suddenly changing his topic. 

**So I've heerd ’m say,” returned the smith, 
trying to look as if he hadn't quite made up his 
own mind on the subject. 

** Blue eyes and cherry lips are rather abund- 
ant in our neighborhood, I think,” continued 
Mr. Hurbandine. ‘* My wife used to tell me 
the Llbwyddcoed girls were as good and modest 
as they wege pretty.” 

They ‘as good mothers,” said Mr. Taffey, 
significantly. ‘*That’s how I reads it.” 

**Right. They can not be too careful. Dan- 
ger’s every where,” remarked the squire. ‘‘ These 
young fellows, boy-guardsmen and the like, who 
do me the honor to come down, with my sons, 
to reeruit their exhausted frames with whole- 
some food and twelve o'clock bed, won't disdain 
to chuck a country chin.” 

‘**It’s werry kind of ‘em, I'm gure, squire!” 
said Mr. Taffey, his eyes glistening with his own 
warm speech. 

** Kind !” 

** Seeing tis a game we don't play at in these 
parts,” explained the smith; and guardsmen’s 
heads an’t quite so hard as our fists, if they 
come to disagree.” 

‘** You speak warmly. Have you any thing to 
complain of in that way?” demanded the squire. 

** Yes, Sir, [ have,” was the frank reply. But 
then he hesitated. 

** Out with it, man!” said Mr. Hurbandine, 
his face assuming the expression recognized as 
indicative of an baer ** squall.” 

While Mr. Taffey still stood, silently debating 
whether he would speak what was in his mind 
or no, the squire pointed to a writing-table. 

** Look at those scrawls. Do you know the 
hand? No,” he continued, hastily; and, strid- 
ing across the roof, he crumpled up the letters, 
and flung them in a heap on the fire. ‘* Look 
you, Taffey, sundry nameless individuals, whose 
pothooks it has cost me an hour’s labor to de- 
cipher, accuse me of sanctioning (I presume, by 
my non-interference) acts of impertinence and 
intrusion on the part of my London guests—my 
sons, I take it, incladed—which, if persisted in, 
may lead to painful consequences, and, at the 
least, engender feelings the very reverse of those 
which have hitherto happily subsisted between 
the tenantry and the hall. This, in plain En- 
glish, and with a certain regard to grammar and 
significance, is the p rt of the letters I have 
destroyed. Tell me all about it.” 

‘**"Tan’t such as I can tell, squire,” replied 
Mr. Taffey. ‘‘ Howsoever, what I doos know 
I'll say. First place, I can’t make out who's 
been and written them letters. ‘There's not 
many of us as doos much in that way, ‘cept my 
wissiney.” 

** Your what ?” 

** My neighbor,” transldted Mr. Taffey, ** Da- 
vid Apreece. It wan't him. He an’t the man 


for to write any thing he ‘oodn’t put his name to: 
and in very big letters, too, specially his capital 
A's. It’s a great thing, squire, is hedication.” 
Mr. Hurbandine admitted that it had its ad- 
vantageous side ; but, at present, willed Mr. Taf- 
fey to keep to the point. Had he, or not, reason 


to believe that the villagers had taken offense at _. 


some indiscretion on the 


saying that he himself had cause to complain ? 
Thus urged, the smith blurted ‘out the truth. 
It so happened that the valley and hamlet of 

Libwyddcoed were, as the squire had hinted, 


of the visitors at | 


the hall? And what did he, Taffey, mean hy * 


rather celebrated for the beauty of the rustic © 


damseldom. Many, down to the lowest cottage 
class, boasted respectable descent; and all, as is 
noticeable in parts of the’ principality, showed 
tokens of a haughty and independent spirit, es- 
pecially toward those who used them with what 
they regarded as undue familiarity. ‘The manly 
squire approved and fostered this feeling; ant 
nothing was more calculated to evoke his anger 
than any complaint like those addressed to him 
by his anonymous correspondents. We can not 
be surprised that Mr. Taffev, aware of this, con- 
fessed, with a reluctance and embarrassment un- 
usual with him, that there was something in the 
alleged grievance that needed to be put to rights. 
Gentlemen of polished aspect, with whiskers of 
paly gold, shooting-coats of fashionable design, 
and highly condescending manners, had discov- 
ered picturesque beauties in the little hamlet; 
which had escaped less observant visitors. A 
lounge and a smoke in the immediate purlieus 
of Libwyddcoed had grown to be an apparent 
necessity with the squire’$ male guests. Famil- 
iarity with danger leads to contempt of it. . De- 
spite their habitual reserve and self-respect, the 
rustic belles soon began to notice, without alarm, 
the Honorable Tom Castleton’s singular predi- 
lection for hollyhocks, and receive, without re- 
sentment, my young Lord Leatherhead’s humble 
request for information respecting the manufac- 
ture of goats’-milk cheese. What harm could 
there possibly be in youths who, even in depraved 
London, could maintain a pure and healthy af- 
fection for hollyhocks and cheese? We need nut 
follow up the story pace by pace. ‘The curly 
whisker and the flattering tongue carried the day 
—until, on the part of fathers, brothers, and 
sweet-hearts, jealousy and distrust succeeded tu 
gratified pride. ‘There had been one or two se- 
rious disturbances; and, it was understood, in 
the village, that, among other individuals ** can- 
tioned,” my Lord Leatherhead had been open! 
requested to complete his dairy education el 
where; while the Honorable ‘Tom Castleton was 
in the receipt of almost daily invitations of a pu- 
gilistic character, which it had become exceed- 
ingly difficult to decline. 

Such was the sybstanee of Mr. Taffey’s repre- 
sentations, which could scarcely have been given 
in his own words, without retarding the narra- 
tive. As he spoke, the gloom deepened on his 
hearer’s face, and a lurid glean®, as the squire 
raised his eyes for an instant and dropped them 
again, showed that a storm-burst was at hand. 
He was striving against his own rising passion. 

‘*You—you spoke of yourself, Taffey,” he 
said, in a stifled voice. ‘** Let me understand 
that none of these lisping jack-puddings have in- 
sulted Aer—your pretty Katy, I mean?” 

The smith’s forehead flushed. He hesitated... 

** Speak out, man!” said the squire. (An ide. 
seemed to flash upon him.) ‘* My sons! Du 
they—does either of them—dare—? I see it /is 
so. Which?” he thundered, stafting up. 

His imperious tone roused the spirit of the 
sturdy smith, 

**Mr. Rochford, then,” he shouted, in a voice 
as loud as the squire’s, ** since you must have it. 
He’s dawdling and dodging about our place more 
than I and my missis like—or the girl, either, 
for that matter. I was thinking of speaking to 
one or t’other of you; and now you've heerd it, 
why, take notice on it.” 

pe Mr. Taffey caught up his hat. 

Nothing checks a mans passion more effectu- 
ally than the unexpectedly finding his interlocu- 
tor in a greater passion still. 

The squire grew pale and quiet, and re-seated 
himself in his chair. 

‘*Leave me now, my man. Go, my old 
friend,”’ he continued, quickly. ‘‘I will see ta” 
this matter. ‘There shall be no more cause of 
complaint. I have known your pretty Katy as 
the best-behaved, as she is the prettiest, girl in 
all the county. She and I have been friends 
from her cradle. Sukey Bubbs—Lady Vavasour, 
I mean—must have been Katy herself at fifteen. 
Wo fopling that bears my name, and is ashamed 
of it, shall turn Aer pretty head, and torm®ht her 
innocent heart, for the amusement of an idle 
hour! Leave it to me.” 


**"Twas as precious near a blow up between 
us as ever I see,” thought Mr. Tattey, as he 
walked home ; ** but I've shod’n nicely all round, 
and he'll do for awhile. Squire's not so wicious, 
and tenderer in the mouth than he was—least- 
wise, with a good hand upon him. © Hallo! 
School up already, wissiney ?” he added, as the 
little schoolmaster skipped across the road and 
joined hint. 

‘We begin betimes, you see,” said Mr. 


Apreece. ‘** Diluculo surgere,’ you know.” 
** No t luck in going to a surgery; I should 


think,” remarked Mr. Tatley. 

“You've arranged that matter with “the 
squire ?” inquired the schoolmaster, with a smilc. 

‘* What matter, wissiney ?” 

‘¢ About his marrying again, yoa know.” 

*“* We was talkin’ of sammot else,” replied Mr. 
Taffey, ‘* but, now you speak of it—” 

He stood still cuddlaly, and looked in the oth- 
er's face with a curious expression. 

‘* Now I speak of it—” prompted Mr. Apreece. 

‘I’ve seen onlikelier things come to pass,” 
said the smith, And they parted. 
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THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 

‘Tu latest news from Japan indicates that the 
revolution erganized to oppose the liberal and 
‘ving policy of Stots Basit, the late TPyeoon, 
vezard to foreign intercourse, and which was | 
inancurated simultaneously with the opening of 
the new treaty ports of Hhogo and Osaca, is of 
the most serious character, and one which is to | 
atiect in greater or lesser degree the commercial 
jnuterests of every country trading with the East. 
And in view of their geographical situation and 
presetft commercial aud maritine adventures im 
that direction, it particularly interests the people 
of the United States. ‘The loss of Admiral Beir 
hy drowning on the bar of Osaca also serves to 
direct the attention of our public to the facts of | 
the Japanese revolution. 

The agitation of the question of foreign com- 
meicial intercourse was begun in Japan "many | 
veurs since by the merchants, and it was opposed 
he the large land-owners. In fact, it is a strug- 
gle between commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests. ‘The late Tyeoon, Srots Basi, recog- 
nized as one of the ablest of Japan statesmen, 
although the head of one of the principal families 
of Japan, and a prince of the realm betore his 
accessiun to the throne, was inclined to the policy 
of the merchants, and made a treaty with several 
European powers. by which he agreed to throw 
open the ports of Hiogo and Osaca to foreign 
commerce on January | (our January 25), 1565. 
But the disturbed condition of the Empire at this 
time prevented, and the opening of the ports was 
deferred until January 1, 1808. 

In the mean time the revolutionists were silently 
preparing to prevent this happy consummation, 
and as the day approached for the carrying cut 
the chief feature of the treaty, the agricultural 
or Damios party, under the lead of the Vrinces 
Sarsema, Cuosiv, and ‘Toso, became so threat- 


“uing in their demonstrations that Stots 
was compelled to resort to a startling coup d état. 
This was no Jess than the abdication of the throne, 
and the restoration to it of a dynasty which had 
heen virtually deposed three hundred vears ago. 
This, if successful, changes materially the form , 
of the Japanese Government. Heretotore the | 


‘Tveoon has been chosen from one of four houses | 
‘whieh have controlled the country : 


henceforth 
the throne hereditary successurs enjoy actual 
control of the government. 

The accession to power of the new, or rather 
the old Emperor, who is called, not the Tycoon, 
but the Mikado. at once changed the status of 
affairs: and the rival powers began to employ 
their influences upon him, to win him to their 
cause. Dut those of the commercial party ap- 
pear to have Leen the strongest. Instead of 
changing the former Tyeoon’s policy, the Mikado 
approved of and advocated it, and not only ap- 
pointed Stots commander-in-chiet of the 


Imperial army (which, by-the-way, that sagacious | 
' remains of our former shipmates and 


individual reorganized in 1866, augmenting it to 
80,000 infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
and emploving anumber of French officers to in- 
struct the commauders), but made him his See- 
retary of Foreign Affairs as well, and specially in- 
structed him to entorce the terms of the treaty. 

Then it was thaé the Deanios rushed to arms 

and mustered their army, which nominally con- 
~ists of 570,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, but 
which will not in reality aggregate nearly so much, 
SarstmMa and his adherents made a sudden in- 
read upon the city of Miaco, where the court of 
the Mikado is held, and captured the person of 
the Emperor, who is a child of only nine vears of 
ace. The late‘T'yeoon was forced to fly for safe- 
and at once took refuge in Osaca, where he 
gathered his army about him, and where he at 
once began the operations already stated in pre- 
vious issues of this paper. ‘Lhe cleaiest indica- 
tion of the success thus far of the commercial 
purty is, that the ports have been opened and so 
remain in spite of the reported successes of the 
rebellious Damios, and the defeat and flight to 
Jeddo of the Lyceoon, The last news brings in- 
formation of a written assurance of the Mikado 
that the terms of the treaty shall be enforced. 

A brief account of the two ports about which 
the two parties are contending will be interesting. 
()saca is the third city of the Empire, has a pop- 
ulation of between 300,000 and 400,000, and a 
large proportion of the manufactures and com- 


* merce of the tive cities now open to foreign tyade. 


It is laid out with great regularity, and may just- 
lv boast of the cleanliness of its broad, straight 
streets. Numerous canals, cressed by 200 bridges, 
penetrate to all parts of the city. The houses, 
generally, are small and mean and decayed-look- 
ing, but the temples devoted tu the worship of 
Buddha are large and handsome. ‘The most re- 
markable structure at Osaca, and indeed in Ja- 
pan, is the Tveoon’s Castle. It is an immense 
tortitication 600 years old, and is said to have 
been built by a contribution of hewn stones from 
every prince of the Empire. Most of these 
stones are of colossal proportions, and our artist 
in that country, Mr. Freperick G.S. Mevnre, 
says he noticed many which could not have been 
le=s than 50 feet long by 20 feet wide and 15 feet 
thick. The merchants of Osaca are the first in 
Japan, and control the capital of the country, 
which flows for investment to Osaca from all 
parts of the Empire, just as the same element of 
power in this country gravitates toward New 
Yerk. It has been well known for years that 
the Imsiness capital of Yeddo, Yokohama, and 
Saua-akteame from Osaca, and it was this fact 
ot has made the foreign merchants so anx- 
is fe get admission to Osaca. 
very bad anchorage, and in con- 
chee thereof Hiogo has been named in the 
ey as the port of Osaca. It is a small place, 
wit te claims to notice other than in this con- 
nection. Tt has a good anchorage, where ves- 
~els can lie in safety in all weathers. 
The opeuing of these ports was accompanied 


by a deplorable event—ihe death of Admiral | 


Be... Lieutenant Rreep, and several of their 
boat's crew. Mr. who furnishes the 


| splendid illustration on pages 216 and 217 of the 


funeral of the Admiral, also sends the following 


~ aeeount of the circumstances of his death : 


In order to inaugurate with appropriate ceremorscs 
the new era in the intercoursre of ao with foreign 
countries, Rear-Admiral Henry H. Bett, command- 
ing the Asiatic squadron of the United States Navy, 
assembled off these ports as many of the vessels of his 
command as could be spared from the rest of the sta- 
tion. The Admiral himself, with the flag-ship Hart- 
Jord, sloons Iroquois and Oneida, and gun-boats Mon- 
veaeny and Aroostook, remained at Hiogo on the Ist of 
January, and celebrated the day by dressing ship and 
a salute of 21 vuns from each vessel; while the like 
honors were paid at Osaca by the sloop Shenandoah, 
the booming of whose heavy guns Was distinctly heard 
at Hiogo, twelve miles off. 

A few days later the Admiral moved the greater 
part of his squadron to Osaca, with the double view 
of impressing the natives by a display of power, and 
of holding personal intercourse with our minister, 
General then residing at that 
capital. The wind for several days after our arrival 
blew in heavy gales from the eastward and sent in a 
tremendous sea upon the bar, which it was necessary 
to cross in going up to the city. By the 11th the gale 
had somewhat abated; but although a heavy sea was 
still running the Admiral determined to cross the bar. 
Accordingly, at a quarter past nine a.m., he left the 
ship in his barge accompanied by Lieutenant Com- 
maunder J. H. Rerep; and, sad to relate, in just twenty 
minutes from that time, the boat swamped on the 
bar, and of fifteen persons that were in her all per- 
ished but three seamen. The whole terrible catas- 
trophe took place under our very eyes—in fact, the of- 


' ticer of the deck had his glass fixed on the boat when 


she went over. Not a moment was lost in dispatch- 
ing boats to the rescue, although so heavy a sea was 
rupning that the first boat lowered was swamped 
alongside. With equal promptness the other ships 
sent their boats to the scene of disaster, and in less 
time than would have been deemed possible, seven or 
eight of the latter were executing their crrand of mer- 
cy in the dangerous waters of the bar. 

“The same afternoon the body of the Admiral was 
recovered and brought on board. His watch was 
found to have stopped at 25 minutes to 10, showing 
that the catastro took place exactly 20 minutes 
from the time he Fett the ship. 

The surviving seamen state that as soon as they 
reached the bar a heavy sea caused the barge to 
broach to, and an instant after a still heavier one 
came on bourd and turned her completely over, 
throwing all hands into the water. The Admiral, 
Lieutenant Rerp, and several of the crew succeeded 
in getting on the bottom of the boat and clung to the 
keel, until, chilled by the cold and stunned by the 
surf, they were forced to let go their hold. In less 
than five minutes from the swamping of the boat all 
were washed off but one man, who had strength 


/ enough to maintain his grasp and was eventually res- 


cued, One of the men washed off was saved by seiz- 
ing an oar, but when picked up was nearly exhausted. 
The third man who escaped was washed quite out of 
the boat when she capsized, but contrived to get hold 
of three oars which he tied together with a muffler 
from around his neck, and was thus kept afloat un- 
til one of the boats relieved him from his perilous sit- 
dlation. 

All the bodies were ultimately recovered, and on the 
12th we returned with heavy hearts to Hiogo. The 
funeral tovk place on the 14th. A sadder or more 
solemn sight of the kind was never witnessed. Thirty- 
three boats formed in three lines abreast left the side 
of the Hartford at a given signal, and with drooping 
colors moved slowly toward the beach. The English 
boats were on the left, the American on the right 
while in the middle were those —. the morta 

riends. On 
reaching the shore a procession was formed and pro- 


- ceeded to the cemetery in the following order: First 


marched the marines of the squadron with reversed 
arms, followed by the tine band of H. B. M.'s steamer 
Ocean; next came the coffins, each covered with the 
Jack and borne on the shoulders of six sturdy seamen ; 
and last of all a long train consisting of British and 
American officers, sailors, and citizens of all nation- 
alities. Four English and as many American captains 
officiated as pall-bearers to the Admiral. Minute-zuns 
were fired from the Hartford, Shenandoah, Iroquoia, 
and Oneida, during the movement of the procession 
from the ship tu the shore, and thence to the place of 
interment, The beautiful service of the Episcopal 
Church was read at the grave in a most impressive 
manner by the chaplain of the Hartford, assisted by 
the chaplain of the Ocean, and afver three volleys had 
been fired by the marines as a last tribute of respect 
to the memory of our departed friends the sad assem- 
blage slowly dispersed to their respective ships. 

Tue following are the names of the men who con- 
etituted the barge’s crew at the time of the accident: 
Henry Ernest, Charles Baldwin, Thomas Davis, Olaff 
Holmburg, Moses Redmond, John Peterson, Patrick 
Deveney, John Churo, Samuel C. Van Vliet, William 
Riggett, Edward Nichole, John U. Small, Bernard 
i Of these Deveney, Churo, and Van Vliet were 
saved. 


JACK OSBORNE’S WOOING. 
A TALE OF THE SEA-COAST. 


A Lovey afternoon! The sun was shining 
brightly forth from an unclouded sky upon the 
deep blue waters of the ocean, which leaped and 
frolicked in very joyousness of spirit; it seemed 
stirred up by the cool salt breeze blowing in 
upon the land. The exact locality matters not. 
It was somewhere on the southern part of the 
cliff-bound coast of England. The scenery was 
pertect of its kind. On one side, inland, were 
waving woods, green fields, and sparkling rivu- 
lets, with lowing herds chewing the cud beside 
them. ‘The lofty turf-covered downs were dot- 
ted over with numerous flocks of white ftleecy 
sheep, while on the other side the high clitis and 
dark rocks projected out into the sea, forming a 
succession of small bays and inlets, in which so 
much consists the picturesque beauty of that part 
of the coast. 

On the summit of the sunny downs walked a 
young man in the dress of a naval officer, and 
by his side, resting on his arm, was a girl worthy 
to be the presiding goddess of a scene so lovely. 
She was delicately fair, with light hair, just 
tinged with an auburn hue, and eyes of azure 
pure as the sea she gazed on, and her costume 
simple in the extreme. The couple had pro- 
cecded up along a valley from a pretty little cot- 
tage which lay ensconced snugly amidst a grove 
of trees, and protected by the high ground be- 
tween it and the sea from the wintry gales which 
blow from it. 
distance witheut speaking, when the young lady 
turned her blue eyes toward the youth, appar- 
ently to inquire the cause of his silence. Wheth- 
er the soft tranquillity of the scene influenced 
him, or the gentle gaze of those bright eyes, it is 
difficult to say; but he immediately opened his 
mouth and commenced a series of expressions so 
incoherent that the maiden herself did not ap- 


pear to,comprehend them, till he concluded by 
one sufficiently explicit to leave no doubt as to 
the meaning of the rest. It was, ** Fanny, I 
love you, Will you marry me?’ 

The words, however, did not, it seemed, give 
the fair girl the satisfaction it might have been 
expected they would have done, for instantly and 
unconsciously withdrawing her arm from that of 
her companion, she answered: **f am_ sorry, 
Jack, very sorry, to hear you say this. I thought 
you knew that my regard for you was as a sister 
for a brother, as [ fancied yours was for me— 
such as would never allow thouglits of marriage 
to enter your head. You know that I am ro- 
mantic, as it is called, and you ought to know 
that I am never likely to give my heart to any 
man, except I can look up to him and respect 
him as a being superior to myself—exceprt he has 
done some gallant deed to win my admiration as 
well as that of the world. No, Jack, utter not 
those words again; forget that you have pro- 
nounced them, as I soon shall, and we shall be 


as happy in each other's society as we have hith- 


erto been, without thinking of such folly.” She 
ceased, and turned away her head. 

‘*Then are you never likely to return my de- 
voted, my unwavering affection 7” exclaimed the 
young seaman in a tone of anguish. ** Or—oh 
pardon me for the question!—do vou, Fanny, 
love another ?” 

** No, indeed, Jack, I do not,” she answered 
with a light langh—perhaps it was a little forced. 
**[ will answer your rather impertinent question 
with the candor vou deserve. My heart is as 
free as the breeze which plays upon the ocean. 
That must satisfy you. You must be conscious 
that you have done nothing to enchain it. You 
are a very good seaman, and a very respectable 
officer, | have always heard. You ean haul 
ropes, go aloft, hand, reef, and steer, and possess 
all other sorts of nautical accomplishments, I 
dare say; but you have never boarded an ene- 
my’'s ship, stormed a fort, nor even seen a shot 
fired in anger, that I know of; vou never jump- 
ed overboard to save a man, or even a drowning 
monkey, that [ am aware of; in fact, Jack, you 


like mine, at all events; and if my sex would but 
exert their prerogative, you would receive the 
same answer to a like question from all. [ am 
sorry to give you pain, cousin, but I speak what 
I feeland think. If woman never gave her heart 
except to him who had won it by some noble 
deed of valor, generosity, charity, or self-sacrifice, 
there would be fewer useless characters in the 
of the degeneracy of the age. And now, Mister 
Jack, | must return home.” 


the garden-gate of the little cottage in the val- 
ley. The young lady then put out her hand, 
saying, quietly : 

**Good-by, Cousin Jack. We part friends, 
get all about it.” 

Before the young sailor could answer Fanny 
Ashford had disappeared in aturn cf the shrub- 
bery. 

Poor Jack Osborne did not, however, follow 
her advice, for instead of returning to his home, 
which was some miles along the shoie, he lin- 
gered long in the neighborhood of the cuttage, 
Whence he could obtain a sight even of the light 
in her window. 
tear himself from the spot. 
that had occurred, and he felt that he could not 
live without her. So completely occupied wa- 
he with his reflections that he did not observe 
the entire change which had taken place in the 
weather since the sun had set. He was aroused 


head by a violent gust which came in from the 
sea, and had it not caught in a blackberry-bush 
close under his lee, he would probably have been 
compelled to return without it. ‘lhe dark clouds 
were chasing each other rapidly through the sky, 
the wind whistled loud and mournfully ; indeed, 
he soon discovered that a furious gale was blow- 
ing, though he still continued wandering around 
the same spot, the weather in consonance with 
his feelings, till some heavy drops of rain warn- 
ed him of the folly of his behavior. Slowly and 
unwillingly he commenced his homeward way. 
Hie had not, however, proceeded far when his 
ars were startled by the dull reports of guns 
fired at intervals, ‘They seemed like signals of 
distress fired from a ship at sea. He listened at- 


They had walked on for some ! 


tentively, then hurried to the edge of the nearest 
clit. There he stvod for some time straining 
_ his eye to pierce the darkness, till he was certain 
_ he could distinguish the flashes, while the re- 


| ports appeared to come nearer and nearer. Sud- 


denly several guns were discharged in quick suc- 


Cession. 


**Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, **she must 
be on the Black Reef, and every soul will perish. 
No. Let me see—what's the hour? Ah, it is 
nearly dead low-water just now, and it will be 
almost smooth inside the reef. If the people on 
board her know that they may launch their boats 
or a raft, or even swim on shore; but they prob- 
ably do not. If they wait for the morning, ex- 
cept the gale should abate as suddenly as it has 
commenced, which there is no prospect of, every 
soul must be lost.” ’ 

Thus soliloquizing, Jack Osborne wound his 
way down the steep sides of the clifis by a well- 
known path to the beach. He there found sev- 
eral fishermen, whose cottages were at hand, and 
who had, like himself, been attracted to the spot 


by the report of the guns, though it is to be fear- 


! ed that some of them, at all events, had resorted 
| thither more in expectdtion of the waifs which 


| the sea might cast on shore than for the purpose 
| of rendering assistance to the hapless beings on 


the wreck. 
** Hillo, Tom Hansard, is that you, my man ?” 
exclaimed the young sailor as he reached the 


have done nothing to win a young lady's heart | 


world, and we should hear no more complaints | 


‘They spoke not another word till they reached | 


as we have always been: so go home, and for- | 


' ceeding while any hope of success existed. 


Iie had not determination to | 
He thought overall 


from his reverie by finding his hat blown off his — 
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looking earnestly seaward ; ** whereabouts is the 
vessel that was firing just now 7” 

‘*On the Black Reet, no doubt, Sir,” was the 
answer. 

** And if the people on board her remain the: 
without assistance they will be lost,” cried Jack 
Usborne, in an eager tone. 

** It’s very true, Sir,” answered the fisherman ; 
‘*but it can not be helped.” 

** But I say it can be helped,” exclaimed the 
young man with animation. ** Now, if vou and 
three other active haps will iaunch one of your 
boats and accompany Me, we will carry a hawser 
out to the vessel, and get all the people on shore 
over the reef before the tide rises. Ilere aie 
eight sovereigns in my purse, which shall le 
yours whether we succeed or not; and as fir 
the danger, there's none, if we are quick albu 
the work. Remember, it’s now neap-tide ai..' 
dead low-water, so therell be no sea of any e i) 
sequence to hurt 

**Wed go without the money, Mister (- 
borne,” said another fisherman, who had been 
attracted to the spot; ‘* but our wives and liitle 
ones, andl—” 

**Well, here's the money—leave that with 
them, but be quick about it,” cried the young 
officer, impatiently. ‘* There’s no danger, I tell 
you; and vou can not be such arrant cowards as 
to allow a whole ship's company to perish for fear 
of wetting your jackets. If you are, I shall go 
alone, though I fear I shall do little good with- 
out help. 1 suppose some of you will lend a 
hand to launch a boat through the surf. It mat- 
ters little to any one if I never come back.” 

**No, no, Mister Osborne, we are not afraid; 
nor are we the men to let you go alone.” an- 
swered one of the older fishermen. ‘" Hut we 
did not think of the tide being as low as you say. 
You are right, though, Sir, and I'll answer we 
get safe up to the rocks. I'll go with you, tor 
one.” 

I,” ‘‘and I,” I,” cried several 
others. 

Jack selected those who had first spoken, and 
launching one of the boats by the aid of all 
hands, steered her boldly through the surf, wiil 
a lantern in her bows, toward the dark rock- 
which they knew were now above water, towing 
at the same time a line made fast to some posts 
on the shore. <A fierce wind was in their teeth, 
covering them with the thick spray, and the 
night was otherwise so dark that it was with 
difficulty Jack could see how to steer; indeed, 
he seemed guided rather by a seaman’s instinct 
than assisted by his powers of vision. ‘The 
thought, too, of Fanny, and of her approbation 
should he succeed in his enterprise, nerved hii 
heart and determined him to risk every peril. 
Notwithstanding his assertions that there woul! 
be no danger, several heavy seas which swe)4 
round the end of the reef broke cn board tht 
boat; but, encouraged by their yourg command- 
er, the fishermen, having once engaged in ths 
undertaking, were not to be deterred trom pro- 
they neared the reef the water became smvothier ; 
and at length they made out, by the vivid tlash- 
es of lightning which every now and then darted 
from the clouds, the hull of a large vessel driven 
completely upon the rocks, and over the after- 
part of Which the sea was breaking wildly. ‘Ihe 
masts were all gone, her bowsprit only remain- 
ing, and projecting, fortunately, over a ledge of 
the reef which the water did not wash. The 
light of several lanterns twinkling in the fore- 
part of the ship showed that some of her crew, 
at all events, still remained alive, and at lengt| 
Jack had reason to suppose that his boat wa 
seen. 

**Now, my men,” he exclaimed, ‘* let us he'! 
them together. It will cheer their spirits, ai! 
show them that help is at hand.” 

And forthwith a cheer ascended from = the 
fishing-boat. ‘The cheer was directly answered 
from the ship. ‘The boat was now so close to 
the reef that great caution was necessary to pre- 
vent her being staved against it. As the fisher- 
men lay on their oars, consulting as to the best 
way tu carry the rope to the ship, Jack determ- 
ined to undertake the task himself. Throwing 
off his jacket, he made a rope fast round his 
middle, and getting the boat as close as was 
safe to the rocks, he plunged everboard. ‘The 
next instant all was darkness, and the fishermen 
anxiously watched for another flash of lightning 
to see the success of his enterprise. .A moment 
afterward a human form was seen clambering 
over the slippery weed-covered rocks; but it 
again disappeared, and again they were com 
pelled to wait in suspense till a dark object wa- 
seen moving tuward the end of the bowspiit. 
While still anxiously looking out a voice from 
some one in the water hailed them, and in a see 
ond Jack Osborne was hauled ately on board. 
The rope he had carried, having been hauled on 
board the ship by means of a thick hawser, war 
quickly carried to the shore. 

In the mean time Jack Osborne had returned 
to the ship for the purpose of hurrying the de- 
parture of the people, for the tide was low again 
rising, and every moment was of consequence. 
It was, indeed, fortunate for the strangers that he 
did so, for some of them were even talking of re- 
maining by the ship till daylight before the) 
ventured on shore. She proved to be a large 
ship, homeward-bound from the West Indies. 
and carrying a valuable cargo, with ten guns, 2 
numerous crew, and several passengers. ‘The 
scene was one of the greatest confusion, for the 
masts had gone by the board, and the decks were 
covered with the wreck of the spars and rigging. 
from the falling of which many of the people were 
hurt. These latter and the passengers were con 
veyed on shore in a basket slung on to a hawser, 
while most of the crew escaped by other ropes 
which had in the mean time been carried there. 
So long a time was thus occupied that several, 


shore, addressing a stout fisherman who was | among whom was Jack Osborne, still remained 
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on the wreck, over 4 h the sta had hee ; 
make fearful breaches. At last a more 1 
breaker than any ¢a rolling toward 1 

** Hasten, hasten tor vour lives! exclaimed 1! 
gallant young otice: Phe sea struck the s! 
with an awful rash. daivering In every timber 
she parted in twenty places. and in another 
stant her broken tragment§ were dashed npon t 
beach. Some few unhappy beings. struck bv t} 
floating tumbers, sank beneath the waves, 
their ma “Jl COTP Ses Were east on the shore 
(ithers seniseless, were thrown t 
beach alive. and among them the gallant voung 
officer had been the means of preserving thy 


lives of the res Ile couveved lear- 
est gentleman > hous se. Which happened to be Mr. 
Ashtfor Fanny > ther. Thit her: als ne ot 


the passengers and off Ms acted when 
Mr. Ashford gladly gave them shelter and enter 

tainment. <All were loud in their praise of 
brave preserver, who had been cony eved to the! 2 

host's own room, and attended by w surgeon, who, 
tu the satisfaction of all, protounced his hurts 
not to be dangereus. This was proved when, 
after a nights rest. he appeared next morning at 
breakfast, rather paler than usual, but otherwise 
uninjured. His color, however, quickly returned, 
and his eves sparkled with joy when Fanny -Ash- 
ford entered the room, and placing her hand in 
his. forgot to withdraw it. 


« 


**Isitto be mine?’ he whi-pered 

** Yes.” she answered, **if vou value if as a 
reward of gallantry.” 

“OS 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We are often warned against trusting to appear- 
ances—said appearances being understood to be 
bright, pleasing, and attractive ones Poets have 
made this a fruitful theme of sons. We are canu- 


tivuned to 


Trust the treaeot ee : 
assured that 
at giitters ts tec 
that 
NAN mav ¢ A 
and that 
“VW refore 


These injunctions, written long time azo, it may be 
well to remember, bearing iu mind, however, that 
nowadays people do net take so much trouble about 
the matter asin ancient days, and that appearances are 
not crery where deceitful. For example, the last re! 
ics of chivalry have departed—from our cars and om- 
nibuses—and men desirivg this to be distinctly under 
stood, do not pretend to assume “smiling looks,” or 
extend the courtesies of social life in public. Womeu 
comprehend the crisis, and do not expect any of those 
old-fashioned attentions, which long time ago were 
callantly offered and gratefully received. Indeed, 
there is so much marked rudeness shown them that 
they must need to search deeply to find any thing at- 
tractive in man in general, as he exhibits himself in 
—for example—the city cars. But woman is said to 
save a forgiving spirit, and very likely, as she stands, 
solitary, clinging to the ¢trap (if she can reach it) of a 
car in which every man has a seat, she may be quot- 
ing mentally: 


* Within the oveter’s shell uneouth 
The purest es arl mav bide 
Trust me, you ll find « heart « of truth 


Within that rough outside. 

And when a eudden lurch of the car sends her stac- 
gering almost into the lap of the unconscicus gentle- 
man opposite, she probably continues her musings: 

* The gloomy outside, like a rus hest, 
Contains the shining re a a seul, 
Reevived and brave.”’ 


Thus swaying to and fro, uncomfortably conspicu- 
ons, she casts a glance along the lines of vewspapers, 
shielded faces, and softly murmurs: 

* The crn 


urtesyv, fe 


oral 
Saur him for 


And every fair demeanor, 
Tho gh modest, on ] « nnembarr ed 
Nature has written * Gent an 


And, at length, having reached her destination still 
standiny, she cluses her peetic meditations with: 
man's pride, 
His highest, worthiest, noblest boast, 
The privilege he prizes m 
To stand by he! pless wot 


Surely, the question may modestly be put: Can a 
poet be found who will venture to exhibit the poetic 
side of man, dated 1868? The race called man in for- 
mer times must be nearly extinct, and poetry suited 
to the times is wanted. Genuine courtesy, pot merely 
toward woman, but toward any one, is rarely seen in 
public places. 


A newly-married couple recently stopped at a hotel 
in Cincinnati while on their wedding-trip. The hus- 
band was a jovial, gentlemanly young man, but on 
one occasion indulged himself in something stronger 
than water to such an extent that he became quite 
confused, to say the least. The next day after his 
frolic he could not account for the mysterious disap- 
pearance of about $1000 that he had with him the 
night before. He told the landlord of the loss, and 
the landlord sent for the police, who immediately in- 
terrogated the gentleman as to where he had been 
the night before. le frankly stated that the whisky 
had knocked his memory, aud that he could not in- 
formthem. While they were talking, the young wife, 
thinking her little joke had gone far enough, and the 
desired warning had proved sufficient, came forward 
and stated that se had the money—had taken it from 
her husband's pocket, simply to show him how carily 
the same thing could be done by any body else. 

A singular event transpired in Tennessee a short 
time ago. A well-known gentleman, about eighty-six 
years old, performed his usual day’s work, ate a hearty 
meal, and retired to rest apparently perfectly well. 
About midnight he rose from his bed, crossed a wide 
hall, woke up the members of the family, and told 
them that he was dying, at the same time shaking 
hands with each one of the inmates, and bidding them 
a final farewell. He then went back to his room, 
seated himself in a chair, when his features quickly 
underwent a change, his limbs relaxed, while a thick 
film gathered over his eyes. He was taken from the 
chair “and placed upon a bed near by, but the spirit of 
the old man had fled. 

The curious district surrounding Yellowstone Lake, 
in Montana, contains a natural curiosity, reported 
more wonderful than even Niagara. Just below the 
lake, the Yellowstone River, which is its outlet, falls 
over the face of a peak of the Rocky Mountains thon- 
sands of feet, the spray rixing several hundred. A 
pebble was timed by a watch iv dropping from an 
overhanying crag of one perpendicular fall, and is said 
to have required eleven and a half seconds to strike 
the surface of the river below. The vreat lake, like 
all others in the mountains, is thick with salmon- 
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tront, of from five to forty pounds’ vcizht; and where 
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would throw tueir hands in ench wo as UPON 
be toy dhe Revere. I Wins 
nt of a visit there he remarks: "We asc 
Sit sand- LK. e hundred fet hiv! “is 
Inonut onmr donke beneath the shadow 
wreatl vramid of Cheo almurst despair of ne 
au idea of its size. heicht, er how wks 
stat is on solid rock. It islonlw when von walk 
nd it, and when von climb to the ton, that vo 
can cet an idea of its macnitnde and he'wht. A vreat 
many of the outer stemes have been taken away by the 
4 aliphs of E. tw baila their pa! Aces, that 
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lv it was 7H feet equ tare and 4™) feet high: now it is 


feet on each an in height. 
is a » Tittle more than one-fourth the size of Rosto 
mon, or almost 12 acres. Just ima ea ’« 


masonry —cCTeal stones Nine or ten feet bony, 
four high, and four or five Wide, filling up az mh) 
size ed feld, piled up three or four times hisher than 
alle st trees vou know of, 40 feet-—as hich as the 
steeple of Park Street Church would be Atop 
of By inker Hill Monument; or as high as three of the 
tallest pine-trees to be found in the woods of Maine 
1 New Hampshire. With two Arabs—to pall us up-— 
to keep us from falling in case we should become Hizht- 
headed, we walking along the stones, picking 
he easiest places, stopping oner In a while for 
ith, reaching the top in about twenty minutes.” 
A recent survey has shown that the Miseonri Riv- 
er, near the point of confluence with the Mississippi, 


has eaten away some 2600 feet of the Hlinvis shore 
Chis corresion extends four miles. The process by 
which the channel was shifting to the Ilinvis side 
Wiis ST} got to be so slow as to be almost imper- 
eptille. This survey shows, however, that if the 
Missouri gnaws away at the Ilineis shore with as 
hearty an appetite as it hae shown since 1861, in less 


than a dozen veare it will be impossible for any steam- 
or vessel of the least tonnaye to approach the St. 
is levee. The people of St. Lonis are awake to the 
and the city engineer has already built $254 
t of dyke between the Missouri shore and Cabaret 
island. 

A Philadelphia paper states that a woman living in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, recently killed a Brahma 
rooster which had thirteen nickel cents in his crop, 
two two-cent pieces, and other indigestible articles. 
Qne would naturally suppose that the rooster micht 
have died without any extra assistance. But qnite as 
surprising is the fact that the Vermont State ceclo- 
vist not long since skinned and stuffed a large bald 
eagle, in whose crop he found a piece of halter chain 
“4%, inches long. 

A practical chemist of Chicago *laims to have made 
an important discovery by which egys may be kept 
perfectly fresh and sweet for years. His more 
founded upen a new theory, the electroizing of the 
organic constituents of the egg, with a peculiar com- 
bination of chemical agents, thereby suspending the 
embryotie principle and relieving the verminatine 
heat, thus preventing organic dissolution without im- 
parting any unpleasant flavor, or in the least chang- 
ins the natural taste of the ege. 

The maple sugar *“*season™ has come. More than 
million anda half gallons of delicious maple sirup, an 
over forty million pounds of mople suzar are produced 
in our country in a simple year. In the Eastern and 
Middle States enterprising farmers understand the 
value of maple groves, and not oniy make their own 
“sweetening,” but considerable money by tapping 
their trees, boiling down the sap, and “ sugaring off.” 
besides, every body loves maple sugar, and the voung, 
folks especially rejoice when the “season” arrives, 

The French, as a people, seem to have very few se- 
rious thoughts, and the nearness of death scarcely so- 
bers them. A story is told of a danciny-party at a 
Paris hotel which was interrupted by the landlady, 
who entered the ball-room and said: ** My friends, do 
not dance now; there is a man dying in the room 
above.” But presently she returned with a cheerful 
face, saying: “* You can resume your pleasure; the 
manis dead.” The French papers relate a story, also, 
of a therry pyrotechnist, who, finding he was about to 
lie, caused his workmen to make a number of candles 
which would burn a short way, as usual, and then 
burst in brilliant corruscations. Those candles were 
viven to the priests, who at the funeral were to chant 
around the corpse; and while engaged in this solemn 
act the tire-works went off, to the vreat consternation 
of the clergymen. 

A very “Peculiar People” exist in England. . They 
call themselves “ Peculiar,” and one of their peculiar- 
ities consists in following literally the text in the New 
Testament which says, “Is any sick among you, let 
him call for the elders of the Church; Ict them pray 
over him and anoint him with oil in the name of the 
Lord.” Consequently, they do not think it necessary 
to call in medical assistance when ill. Recently a lit- 
tle child was taken sick. They anointed it with oil, 
and prayed over it. The child grew worse. They 
gave it a little nourishment, and continued to pray, 
but used no remedies and called no medical assistance. 
The child died. The matter was brought into court. 
The parents appeared to feel they had done all they 
could for their child. The jury returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty, but at the same time said they severely 
censured the prisoners for not calling in medical ad- 
View, 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A GENTLEMAN standing at his door, was asked ly a 
huckster whether he was the man of the house’ [ua 
subdued tone be ceplied, * No, my wife ix.” 


A Suiecur MisTaKe. —The French correspondent of 
a‘* Daily Paper,” ina recent letter, tells us that “ there 
are in France no less than thirty thousand deaf and 
dumb.” 
These figures are, withont a doubt 
Excuse us, Sir—‘ all hum :" 
"Tis full well known by ev'ry “ lout" 
That millions there are dwaub! 


The following letter isa petinet model in its way: 

Dear Broruer,—lI've got one of the handsome+t 
farms in the State, and have it nearly ie aid for, Crops 
are good, prices never were better. We have had a 
glorious revival of religion in our church, and both 
our children (the Lord be prai-~ed!) are converted. 
Father got to be ratheran incumbrance, and last week 
I took him to the pour-houre. Your affectionate 
brother.” 


The young lady w ho fell dead— in love with a youn z 
centleman, immediately revived on being asked to 
uume the day. 


A chap says he cured palpitation of the heart by the 


2 uf another palpitating heart to the part af- 
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* That 
America 


nrobah 


“said a carile 
lad Carlie 


of furniture in 

fo a 

fnend, peinting to a venerable-iooking table as he 

spoke. “How old is "asked the friend. Nearly 

four hundred vears « *Pshaw, that is nothing 

have an Arabi "two thousand vears 
tae.” 

“Didn't vou tell me you contd hold the plow said 

a farmer to an Trish ihe had taken on trial “Re 

new,” said Mik tlow eould howld it, and 

twee | Just stop the eraytures 


es, tile’ 


t think de 
Thhe 
“Well, tink dle mo 
rank in dat ar’ tien! 
“Why vou flonk se, 
**Weil, Ltell you: sbe shines by night when we 
want ligt, and sun shines by day when we de not.” 
<P> 


what 


“Cuffee, 
plannets 


. 
’ 
hal avi) le 


orter take de firs 


“My dear, what makes vou always vawn *" 
The wife exclaimed, her te mper 
‘Is heme so dull’ and dreary 
“Not so,” be «a “my love, not se; 
But man and Brif@ are ona you know : 
And whengalone, 'm weary, 


shall dia happy,” said the expiring hu-band to 
his wife, who was weeping most dutifully by the bed 
af you will only promise net to marry that ob 
of my unceasing jealousy, your ity 
‘Mak vourself quite easy, love,” said the expe: 
widew, “Lam engaged to his brother.” 

An old bachelor (we doen't Know where he Hives, la 
dies) thus adverpises fora wife. Of course he will tind ‘ . 
one to suit hing: | W AR 

oof ant a wife, a first-rate wife, 
that’s all my own, H 
Te cook my meals and cheer my life, 
With smiling word and tone. > 


ile, 


tant VVIRV RAPID | 
Niet tre 


‘A girl that ne’er will pledvze a 
To any chap but me ; 


That's been brought up to milk a 
And have warm cahes for ten. 


“She must be graceful as the bell 
Upon the lily found: 
And make such butter as will sell 

or forty cents a pound.” 

A certain clerk in a Western villave re: 
the following comment on Pocahontas. 
* Pocahontas was a great man Poe uhontas Was a 
noble, kind - hearted, and true man.’ com,” 
cried his companion, “Pocahontas was 
was, ehl” he: well, that’s just my luck 
how am Lexpected toknew? Lnever read the Bibh 

WANTED. 
A Dianket from an oyster-bed, 
A key to fit a lock of hair. 
A bellows to blow a man's nose. , 
A skiff to cross the river of life. 
A mule to ride through the valley of Ceath 
A feather from the wing of time. 
Some tobacco for the pipe of a steambont 
Some splinters from the polls of an election, 
Some gravel from the road to ruin. 
Some from the mantle of nicht 
A dog whore bark is like that of a tree 
A scarf for a neck of land. 
A hook on which to hang the close of a lecture 
A blacksmith to mend a broken heart. ib 


whtly made 
Sahl he: 


A hair for the head of a sheet. ADVICE NOP BASILY 
Some hay and oats for a nightmare. | — ‘Please, Ser, her@« a be pier 
A sinall air-castle to accommodate a laree of of mine trom mare, whe savy te 

invisible beings. Stanten out; So you lease let me rom an vd des tt. we 


A portrait of the man in the moon. 


4, 


SINCERE. ‘ 


Shall any an thing fror you 
How I do Dislike that Gul, to be aure: 


Niece. “Im writing to Clara Smith, Aunt. 
Acsr. ** You may give ler my love, dear. 
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YorxsuireE, which has produced, in almost 
every department in which Englishmen can at- 
° tain to eminence, more great and celebrated men 
than any other county of Great Britain, has long 
been regarded as the peculiar home of Method- 
ism. It was in Yorkshire that some of the 
most remarkable successes of the WESLEYS were 
achieved. More than a century ago the founder 
of the Methodist societies had already drawn 
from Yorkshire some of his greatest preachers 
in the persons of JouN Netson and others ; 
and from that time, to the present the great 
northern county has been a soil where his doc- 
trines have been received and made fruitful in the 
salvation of souls beyond most other parts of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The able orator and preach- 
er, Witt1amM Moriey whose portrait 
adorns our present issue, is a native of Doncas; 
ter, where he was born in the year 1824. His 
father was a draper in that town, engaged in a 
large and prosperous business, and at the same 
time a prominent and active supporter of the 
Wesleyan cause. He received his second name 
after his uncle, Sir Isaac Morey, a gentleman 
well known for many years in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and who lived to witness the emi- 
nence to which his nephew and namesake at- 
tained. His education was commenced in his 
native town; but when about eleven years of 
age he was placed under the care of a gentleman, 
the son of a Congregational minister, at Heanor, 
in Derbyshire, where he discovered a singular 


aptitude for learning. At this time he was a 
stiff, chubby lad, with fresh, curly hair, a full 
proportion of the love of sport, and above all, a | 
most extraordinary memory. He would commit | 
to memory, for the mere pleasure of the effort, | 
long passages from the *‘ Speaker,” and recite | 

them to his school-fellows; and it is said that he 

could repeat the names of all the British con- 

stituencies, with the names of all the members 

representing them, without a mistake. Notwith- 

standing these and other indications of remark- 

able ability, he was not designed by his father 

- for public or professional life, nor does it appear 

that at this period his mind was drawn out to the 

vast concerns of the future. At fifteen years of 

age he was placed at Hull as a clerk in the ship- 

ping business, from which port he subsequently 

removed to Sunderland. When about twenty 

years of age, in the order of Providence, he was 

removed to Woolwich, and his residence was with 
his uncle, the Rev. Bengamin CLoucu. Here 

he was brought into a congenial atmosphere. 
Mr. CLoveH was a man of rare, though not | 

showy endowments. A distinguished Oriental 
scholar, he had compiled a dictionary of the Sin- | 
galese, one of the Eastern languages, which, after | 
forty years, still remains the basis of all similar | 
’ works in that language. He was also a zealous | 

and self-denying missionary, having been one of 

the first company of young men sent out by the 

Weslevans to the Kast under the superintendence 

of Dr. Coker, who died on the voyage, and was 

buried in the ocean. Mr. PunsHon has com- 

posed a suitable and beautiful memoir of this 

éxcellent man, to whom he owed so much. It 

was under his advice that he made his early at- 

tempts at preaching, and in May, 1845, he pre- 

sented himself for examination in London, as a 

candidate for the Wesleyan ministry. The writer 

of this sketch was present at that examination, 

to which one or two other young men also came 

up who have since attained to eminence, and 

well remembers the impression then produced 

by the appearance and answers of the future ora- 

tor. At the Conference of 1843 he received his 

first appointment, which was to Whiteliaven, 

where he spent two years, followed by two years 

in Carlisle, and three years in Newcastle. ‘This 

residence of seven years won for him an extraor- 

dinary popularity in the far north, his faithful 

devotion to every department of his work being 

not less remarkable than his eloquence. JPre- 

vious to his entrance into the ministry he had 

published a small volume of poems ; and when at 

Carlisle he made his first literary effort of a re- 

ligious kind, entitled ‘‘ Tabor, or the Class-Meet- 

ing.” This little publication was an indication 

of that ardent attachment to the peculiar views 

and discipline of Methodism which has all along 

been characteristic of Mr. Punsuon, though in 

combination with such a breadth of view and 

catholicity of spirit that he has been claimed 

again and again by other churches as almost 

theirown. Soon after coming to reside in New- 

castle Mr. PunsHon married the daughter of 

Mr. Vickers, of Gateshead. This lady died in 

1858, leaving severai* children. After leaving 

Newcastle, the next six years of the subject of 

this sketch were spent in Yorkshire, three years 

in Sheffield, and three in Leeds. While in 

Leeds his popularity was approaching its height. 

It was in January, 1854, that Mr. Punsnon 
¢ made his first appearance in Exeter Hall as a 
; lecturer in connection with the Young Men's 
Christian Association. ‘The subject was ‘‘ The 

Prophet of Horeb,” and the lecture, although in- 

ferior to several which he afterward prepared, 

was yet highly characieristic, and produced a 

marked impression. He did not appear again in 
this capacity till the beginning of 1857, when he 

delivered what was probably, for rhetorical effect, 

his master-piece—his lecture on Jonny Bunyan. 
a This oration was delivered with electrical effect 
— in various places. In 1858 Mr. PunsHon re- 
ie - ‘ceived an appointment to Bayswater, where the 
task was assigned to him of endeavoring to raise 
a new Wesleyan cause and congregation. This, 
by the blessing of God, which rested upon his 
labors, he accomplished beyond expectation ; 
Hi and in 1861 he was removed to Islington. Dur- 
j ing this period several other lectures were deliv- 
| ered by him, which excited remarkable interest, 
large sums of money being frequently offered and 
refused for tickets, after as many as could pos- 
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sibly be issued had been sold. One of these, 


“The Huguenots,” was published at a shilling, 
and rename. proceeds of its delivery, Mr. Pun- 
SHON gave a donation of a thousand pounds to- 
ward the Wesleyan chapel in Spitalfields. Large 
sums were also raised for various local charities 
by means of his lectures. In the mean time he 
was growing in the esteem and love of the breth- 
ren of his own church, was honored with many 
tokens of their regard, and, had it not been for 
the failure of his health, would probably have 
reached by this time the highest dignity at their 
disposal—that of President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. It is impossible to speak too warmly 
of Mr. PunsHon’s unselfishness and generosity. 
In 1862, seeing the poor accommodation pro- 
vided by Wesleyans in several popular watering- 
places, he undertook to raise within five years, 
by lecturing and personal solicitation, the sum of 
ten thousand pounds in aid of a fund for the erec- 
tion of chapels in those places. Every thing 
seemed against the project. The cotton famine 
and the financial panic occurred, his own health 
failed ; and, besides this, nearly £200,000 were 
raised in the period for the Missionary Jubilee. 
Yet the promise was fulfilled; and last August, 
the term of five years being completed, Mr. Pun- 
sHon had the gratification to announce that the 
pledge had been accomplished! Such manifold 
labors, however, nearly broke down his health, 
and for the last three years Mr. PunsHon has, 
to a considerable extent, retired from public life 
beyond the sphere of his own circuit labors. 

A new sphere, however, awaits him. He has 
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Holland, and appointed warders, and gave them 
charge to watch the approach of the waves. For 
a while all went well. Harvests grew and were 
gathered upon the reclaimed ground, and there 
was the hum of industry and the hymn of praise. 
By-and-by a rumor arose that the sea was get- 
ting nearer and higher; and here and there a 
warder called attention to it; but he was laughed 
at by his fellows for his pains, and the people 
took no heed of his words; but I saw with the 
dreamer’s insight, which sees the end from the be- 
ginning, the steady onward creeping of the water. 
At last there could be no doubt about it, the sea 
was higher and nearer than the oldest islanders 
had ever known; but still it was the summer- 
time, and skies were blue and winds were calm, 
and men talked a little about the progress of the 
ocean, but that was all; and certain churches, 
which the old men remembered to have been 
many miles inland, were now standing by the 
very verge of the cliff, and were almost under- 
mined; still men felt no fear. Were not the 
warders there, and were they not doing their 
duty? Were not the dykes up, and were not 
they all secure? By-and-by years rolled away— 
for dreams, you know, take no note of time— 
and presently there were tidings that some of 
the warders had been caught slumbering at their 
posts ; still, men felt no fear. Then there was 
one part of the embankment which was known to 
be confessedly insecure, but that part was mainly 
inhabited by ladies, who did not like the warders 
to intrude upon their privacy, and it was deemed 


recently been appointed to visit the United States 
and Canada as representative of the Wesleyans 
of Britain, and to preside at the conferences in 
the important and rapidly increasing provinces of 
Canada. 

During his visit both to Canada and the United 
States, Mr. PunsHown will find much in some of 
the Christian Churches from which, as an En- 
glishman, he may learn, and which on his return 
he may turn to goodaccount. In Sunday-schools, 
Day-school State Education, and especially in the 
cause of Temperance, he will find England is not 
a little behindhand. 

As an illustration of the popular and striking 
character of Mr. PunsHon’s rhetoric, we quote 
a passage from a speech delivered in Exeter 
Hall last year, and which must have been ex- 
ceedingly effective in the delivery : 

**T am disposed for a moment to tell you of a 
dream I have had. Weare not responsible for 
dreams; and if the fantasies of sleep are wild, 
the dreamer may be forgiven ; but this dream of 
mine had a startling realness about it, and it 
haunts me yet. 1 dreamed of a beautiful island, 
or perhaps a group of islands, which 1 thought 
had arisen from the sea. Tradition said that 
some three hundred years ago they were all over- 
flowed with water. Indeed, one of them was 
very largely under water still, and. the others 
bore traces of the flood. The sea roared angrily 
in the distance, and there was danger, 1 thought, 
that it might encroach again; and the inhabit- 
ants of the island seemed to think so, for as the 
land was on a low level they built dykes, as in 
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ungallant to go there. But I saw in my dream, 
oozing through that part of the embankment, the 
treacherous water. And then by-and-by, from 
that island, which was almost submerged, it was 
thought necessary to bring skilled mariners in to 
the people the habits of the sea, and they 
& paid by the authorities, I thought—I must 
have been mistaken— with that intent; but-I 
thought in my dream that these men were stealth- 
ily opening the flood-gates, and letting in the wa- 
ter. Then, there were many rough and violent 
kinsmen of these skilled mariners, who by break- 
ing the law had been confined in prison ; and the 
mariners claimed that, although they were shut 
up there, their education must not be stopped ; 
and as nobody could teach them but themselves, 
they got admittance there, and by-and-by outside 
the walls of the prison there were the splashing 
waves, and through the chinks of the masonry" 
the damp, cold, cruel water. And so the sed’ 
rose and swelled, until the islanders got accu 


tomed to it, and talked about taking the warderd 


from their posts, and throwing down the dykes 
altogether. Then there came a change upon my 
dream, and in place of northern latitudes, and in 
the place of people living a long way from the 
sea, fenced from it by a rock-bound coast and 
strong defenses, the sea was all round ; for the 
island, like another Venice, had married the sea, 
and the sea had hidden the ring, and was a jeal- 
ous and cruel bride. Still it was summer-time, 
and people felt no fear. ‘There.was one part of 
the sea where the waters had a strange hue, and 
moved with sluggish course, and men spake under 


their breath, and said it was because it was stained 
with blood and choked with corpses ; but it was 
deemed bad manners to refer to that in compa- 
ny; and it was forbidden for the fishermen to 
cast their nets in there. Then there were gay 
bridges here and there, and palaces rose up, and 
men ate and drank and smiled, and went about 
their business, careless as the old world while 
the ark was preparing; and all round and al] 
about, at the doors of the palaces, on the steps 
of the churches, worming into every by-way, 
creeping, in many coils, about the city’s h 

there was the same silent, black, deceitful, treach- 
erous water. And it grieved me in my dream to 
see how foolish men were to let it get so near 
them, and to compass them so thoroughly round. 
For I saw that the winter was coming, and that 
it needed only the summons of the storm to swell 
the turbid waters, until the devoted country was 
engulfed as in anether deluge. Now,I should 
like to know if there is any interpreter here who 
can read me the moral of my dream. I have 
wondered whether it were possible that it had 
any reference to England. I have wondered 
whether there is any thing in the midst of us at 
this moment like that stealthy, snake-like, rising, 
creeping water. I have wondered whether you 
know, any of you, any thing like it; whether 
there is a system in the midst of us, which for 
years has always been clamoring, and which has 
always obtained what it clamored for, which has 
secured its own close houses from inspection, 
while it has wormed itself into yours ; which has 
got into your work-houses, into your prisons ; 
which has granted an indulgence for twelve 
months to people who will only pray for you, 
pray that you may be converted to what they 
consider to be the true faith; and which yet is a 
system which has been a curse and a mildew to 
every country where it has prevailed. And so 
wondering, when I was privileged once more to 
stand on this Missionary platform, one of whose 
duties, I humbly think, is to bear testimony to 
the truth, I have wondered whether it was not 
my duty to tell this dream to you. And waking 
out of it, as men do from unsightly visions, with 
a sense of shuddering and of fear, I have won- 
dered whether I ought not to summon you— 
though my words be of the feeblest—to arouse 
yourselves as the heart of one man, and to let 
your manifesto ring out upon the world. Away 
with gags, and jails, and proscriptions, and pen- 
alties—our sufferings have taught us charity, and 
we will not steal the sword of persecution from 
her to whom it of right belongs; but to us has 
been committed a stewardship of truth and free- 
dom, and we will not be faithless to our trust. 
In sight of the rising tide and of the fatuous 
warders we will do our duty; and speaking with 
a voice too stern for trifling, and too sad for pas- 
sion, we announce our resolve to-day. In the 
name of our martyred forefathers, and in the 
name of the country that we love, and in the 
name of the sanctities which are habitually vio- 
lated, and of the liberties which are put in peril, 
and in the name of the slaves who are enthralled, 
in the name of the souls that are deluded, and in 
the name of the Gospel of Jesus which is hin- 
dered, and in the holy name of God—‘ A barred 
door to Popery, and no peace with Rome!’” 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MER- 
CHANT LIFE IN CHINA. 


Tue mode of life of the English and American 
residents in Amoy, China, is a curious mixture 
of hard work and amusement. ‘They live witha 
splendor in their daily life of which we have but 
a slight conception -here. In the most elaborate 
dinner-parties in America one seldom sees so 
much to tempt the palate and charm every sense 
as is constantly to be seen at the everyday tables 
of these men. | 

Yet they work very hard. They rise at six, 
and after a cup of coffee, a bit of toast, and per- 
haps some fruit, they work in their offices—which, 
by-the-way, are generally in the lower story of 
their houses—until about nine or half past. A 
plunge into cold water and an entire change of 
clothing from head to foot, and they are ready 
for breaktast. This meal is a very substantial 
one, being a déjeuner a la fourchette. 

After this meal the merchants resume their 
work until about one, when “tiffin” is served. 
This meal is the most peculiar one of the day. 
It is eaten whetever one happens to be. ‘To 
partake of it needs no invitation, as one is ex- 
pected, as a*matter.of course, to remain if a visit 
or business carries one into another house than 
his own at tiffin time. It is almost always cold, 
and answers to our lunch. 

After tiffin to work again until about four, 
when the amusement of the day begins. They 
ride and drive and row and sail. In Amoy, just 
below the town, is a hard white sand beach, near- 
ly seven miles long, and here the gentlemen ride 
and run races and breathe in the invigorating 
wind that blows in an almost unbroken line from 
the coast of California. Then to return to the 
‘* hongs,” as the English houses are called, to 
dress for dinner at seven. If there is no steamer 
going out they have their evenings to themselves, 
and read, play cards, talk, etc., until bedtime. 
The houses of the foreign residents in Amoy 
rery spacious and generally in three stories. 

ower story, or basement, is used as a sort of 
e-house or ‘‘ godown,” the next story is u 

ffices, and the third is the dwelling-house. 
the rooms open on broad verandas with win- 
‘that are like doors. The rooms are very 
some dining-rooms being forty feet square 
rty feet high in the centre. ‘This immense 
space is very conducive to the comfort of the in- 
dwellers during some months of the year when 
the weather is very warm. In winter the climate 
is delightful, clear for months together without & 
cloud, cold enough to make exercise delight 
and yet warm enough to make being in the ope? 

pleasure. 
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HON. MARSHALL JEWELL, OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


Tue Hon. MarsHALt JEWELL, Republican 
candidate for Governoy of Connecticut, was born 
in Winchester, New Hampshire, October 20, 
1825, and is therefore at the present time forty- 
three old. He was brought up in a tan- 

, and worked as a day-laborer till he was 
eighteen years of age, when he went to Boston 
to learn the currier’s trade. At this time the 
telegraphic art came into public notice, and Mr. 
JEWELL gave up his trade temporarily and ap- 
plied himself to the study of the science of elec- 
tricity. He was subsequently engaged in con- 
structing and superintending lines between Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, and New Orleans. 

About the year 1850 Mr. JEweLL went to 
Hartford, Connecticut, and started the manufac- 
ture of leather belting, from which small begin- 
ning a very large establishment has grown up— 
the largest of its kind in the world. He is in- 
terested, and has been for fifteen years, in large 
tanneries in Detroit, Michigan, which supply the 
home-factory with stock. 

In 1859 he made the tour of Europe, and has 
since been abroad three times on business and 
pleasure. Last year he spent considerable time 

at the Paris Exposition. His travels have been 
extensive, covering all places of interest, and 
from them he has derived valuable information. 
His love of art has led him to purchase largely 
of paintings and statuary; and his private gal- 
lery of art is creditable to his good taste and dis- 
crimination. 

As a business-man, Mr. JEwEtv’s undoubted 
talents have been recognized for years, and he 
has been, and is now officially, connected with 
the oldest and most respectable moneyed institu- 
tions of Connecticut. 

Politically Mr. Jewett has never sought 
prominence. His first advent into public life 
was last year, when the Republicans of his dis- 
trict nominated him unanimously as a candidate 
for the State Senate. ‘Though not prominent in 

litical life he has always taken a deep interest 
in public affairs, and during the war was first 
and foremost as an earnest supporter of the Gov- 
ernment. He was a devoted friend of the sol- 
diers, and contributed largely to their support. 

While nominated as a party man he is em- 
phatically the candidate of the laboring men and 
of the soldiers, and it is not surprising that under 
his lead the Republicans of Connecticut are con- 
ducting ap active and enthusiastic canvass. 


THE “MAGNOLIA” DISASTER. 


Tue reopening of navigation on the Ohio Riv- 
er, which has been closed by ice during the win- 
ter, has been inaugurated by a terrible disaster. 
The boiler of the steamer Magnolia, a large ves- 
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HON. MARSHALL JEWELL, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 


sel plying between Cincinnati and Maysville, ex- 
ploded on March 18 when twelve miles above 


Cincinnati, and about eighty of the one hundred» 


and forty passengers were lost. The greater 


portion of the cabin was carried away by the ex- 
plosion; and the boat subsequently caught on 
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OHIO RIVER §$ 


TEAMER 


fire. After the upper works were destroyed, 
some powder in the magazine of the boat explod- 
ed and destroyed all that remained except the 
hull, which was se badly shattered that it sunk. 
The scene at the time of the explosion was ter- 
rible. Some persons were blown high into the 
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air; others were thrown into the river, where 
they struggled to keep from drownjng. Mang 
persons were scattered over the wreck, horribly 
mangled, scalded, burning, or already dead. 

The Magnolia’s yawl-boat, making trips be- 
tween the wreck and the shore, picked up as 
many persons as she could ¢arry; and several 
skiffs sent out from the town of California assist- 
ed in rescuing persons from drowning. Several 
persons jumped into the river from fright and 
were drowned. Those persons on the after-part 
of the boat, who were not rescued by the skiffs, 
were either drowned by jumping overboard or 
were burned to death. 


NATURAL CAUSES OF DEATH. 


From the commencement of life to the mo- 
ment of death there are mechanical and chemic- 
al changes constantly and uninterruptedly going 
on in our bodies. For example, we eat and 
drink for the express purpose of providing ma- 
terials for repairing the waste of matter resulting 
from the working of the machinery. A soft, 
oily fluid is poured into the joints to prevent fric- 
tion, just as oil is poured into an axle-box of a 
car-wheel to prevent it from wearing away the 
metal. Our bones are all frequently renewed as 
well as our flesh, from infancy to age; but not 
in a day or an hour. Nature acts persistently, 
but accomplishes nothing by spasmodic efforts. 

As soon as a particle of lime which was held 
in solution in food is placed in the stomach, it is 
carried to the heart by appropriate vessels, and 
from thence conveyed into an artery to be dis- 
tributed to a point where most needed in some 
bone. There the little particle is deposited, and 
becomes incorporated with the substance of the 
hard structure where it was left. It becomes 
vitalized in its new connection. An old particle, 
or, as it were, an old brick is detached from the 
wall to give place to a new one. It is carried 
out of the body as useless matter, as its vitality 
has been expended. So particles are perpetually 
changing places. The new go in and the old go 
out. This is vigorous life and health so long as 
this vital process is regularly performed. 

In the lapse of time the vital artisans, such as 
the liver, spleen, kidneys, heart, stomach, etc., 
are weary by years of incessant toil, and fail to 
act with that systematic activity characteristic 
of younger days. By this relaxing new particles 
are not sent forward often enough, nor are the 
effete ones removed quickly, and consequently 
there is a mechanical irregularity and a chemical 
onealso. Thus, we wear away, and finally die of 
old age. When disease sets in it is a sudden clog 
of the wheels, as it were. The vital action by 
which life and consciousness is maintained can 
not be suspended, but a moment at farthest, with- 
out the hazard of death. When a man is drown- 
ed the machine stops. If, however, certain 
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measures are quickly adopted, provided respira- 
tion has been suspended but a few minutes, life 
may possibly be recalled. ‘That is, the heart 
mar be urged into contraction and the lungs 
once more commence filling and collapsing. 

Where there are no violations of the vital laws 
longevity is attainable. Few, however, 
ure so careful and discreet as not to trespass 
upon themselves in some form, the penalty of 
Which is sickness, suffering, and a premature 
death. 

Whales, sharks, and some few of the land an- 
imals whose food is invariably easy of digestion, 
and whose habits, regulated by instinct, are as 
as Nature herself, live to immense- 
ly jong periods. It.is the opinion of some natu- 
ralists that the ba/vna or right whale of the Arc- 
tie regions may reach the patriarchal age of a 
thousand vears. Sharks, whose skeletons are 
net hard bone but flexible cartillaginous levers, 
are also supposed to continue several centuries 
if not destroyed by enemies. 

Notwithstanding the universal desire for life, 
which is instinctive, we thoughtlessly hasten the 
approach of the very calamity we so much dread. 
With all the light of modern science, in an age, 
too, remarkable for intelligence, we pursue prac- 
tices daily which we know are destructive to life. 
Each thinks himself removed from the dangers 
which threaten others; and acting upon the idea 
that ail others are mortal but ourselves, we at 
last fall, as generations have before us, to be re- 
membered no more forever. 

Youth may reach threescore and ten by sim- 
ply conforming to those natural laws which give 
health and happiness. A deviation is perilous ; 
hence it behooves those who love life to shun ev- 
ory influence which might interfere with the en- 
jovment of the most valuable of all blessings—a 
suimd body and a clear mind. 


unchangeable 


Oxr of the most useful and economical productiors 
of the present day is Howe & Stevens's system of 
Fawity Corors, comprising all the staple colors 
aud the most exquisite shades, and so simple that any 
ope can use them with perfect success. 


Tur Lirrtr Curer—the children’s favorite paper— 


the cheapest, handsomest, and best. Single Number, 
len cents; per year, seventy-five cents. DowLine & 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Tury do extract Teeth withont pain at the CoLtos 
Dextar Association, 19 Cooper Institute.—Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ac PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 
i cals veliaike Remedy for those Brown Disxcolora- 
tows on the face is PERRY'S MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOFION. Prepared onty by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Boud St., New York. (#7 Suld every where. 


RGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 


From the London Review. 


It was once said of a very charming-and high-mind- 
ed woman that to know her was in itself a liberal ed- 
ucationu: and we are inclined to set an almost equally 
hich value on an acquaintance with the writings of 
**George Eliot.” For these who read them aright 
they possess the faculty of educating in its highest 
eense, of invigorating the hrtellect, giving a healthy 
tone to the taste, appealing to the nobler feelings of 
the heart, training its impulses aright, and awakening 
or developing in every mind the consciousness of a 
craving for sumething higher than the pleasures and 
rewards of Nhat life which only the senses realize, the 
beiief in a destiny of a nobler nature than can be 
vrasped hy experience or demonstrated by argument. 

hn reading them we seem to be raised above the low 
grounds where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, 
und the sunlight has to struggle through blinding 
veils of mist, and torbe set upon the higher ranges 
where the air is fresh and bracing, where the sky is 
bright and clear, and where earth seems of less ac- 
count than before, and heaven more near at home. 
And as, by those who really feel the grandeur of 
mountain solitudes, a voice is heard speaking tu the 
beart, which hushes the whispers in which vanity, and 
meanness, and self-interest are wont to make their 
petty sugvestions; and as furthem the paltry purposes 
of a brief and fitful jife lose their significance in the 
presence of the mighty types of steadfastness and 
eternity by which they are surrounded; so, on those 
readers who are able to appreciate a lofty independ- 
euce of thought, a rare nobility of feeling, and an ex- 
quisite sympathy with the joys and sorrows of human 
vature, George Eliot's writings can not fail to exert 
wa invigorating and purifying influence, the good ef- 
fects of which leave behind it a lasting impression. 


ADAM BEDE. 


FELIX HOLT. svo, Paper, 7 cents; Library Edi- 
tion, lzmo, Cloth, #1 7h. 


i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. svo, Paper, 75 cents: 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 5u. 

20MOLA. With Mlustrations. 
Paper, $1 60. 


svo, Cloth, $2 00; 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev. Amos Barton; Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story; Jan- 
et's Repentance. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SILAS MARNER, the Weaver of Raveloe. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 5v. 


Preusurp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


- —- 


OR every hour’s service, pleasant and honorable 

elployment without Desirable for all la- 
dies, ministers, farmers, merchants, mechanics, sol- 
diers, @very body. C.W. JACKSON & CU., 5s Bea- 
ver Street, New York. 


STIMPSON’S SCIENTIFIC PEN. 


One Dozen Pens (assorted points) and Ink-retaining 
Holder walled, prepaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 
LS. BARNES & CU., New York. 


| 


BOYS WANT IT: 
GIRLS LIKE IT! 


OLD FOLKS PRIZE IT! 


As it is always fresh without being sensational. 
SIX HUNDRED PAGES FOR $i 50. 
The cheapest and best Juvenile Magazine is the 


SCHOOLMATE. 


Specimen Copies free. Club Rates most liberal. 


JOSEPH H. ALLEN, Publisher, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. 


HE BANKRUPT LAW or tae UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes and a Collection of American and 
English Deci=ions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of 
the Lawyer and Merchant. By Epwin James, of the 
New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. With copious 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the General 
Orders and Forms promulgated by the United 
States Supreme Court, Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 00. 


The above a new edition, containing the Genrrat 
Orvers, together with the Forms or PRrocerpinGs 1N 
BANKRUPTCY, AS PROMULGATED BY THE UNITED STATES 
Scrreme Covgt, with a copious Analytical Index. 

This important work was prepared by Mr. James 
during the time the legislation in Congress on the 
subject was proceeding, the main provisions of the 
law having been carefully supervised by him. The 
niwelty of the practice left American lawyers without 
experience in, bankruptcy cases, and Mr. James has 
therefore endéavored to supply the practitioner with 
a treatise on the subject upon which he may confi- 
dently rely. lis experience as one of the Comis- 
sioners for the amendment of the English Bankruptcy 
Law, and as at. extensive London practitioner in Bank- 
ruptcy cases, as peculiarly fitted him for the task. 
The author hé% also endeavored, by the adoption of a 
clear and un echnical style, to render the work a 
guide to the merchant and the layman. 


PcBLIsHED p@HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ee Harrer & Brotuess will send the above Work 


by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on out of the price. 


WANTED sore “our Navy IN ‘THe 


BELLION.” Very popular; selling rapidly; no com- 
petition. Also, just ready, the 54th thousand of “THE 
LOST CAUSE,” a fall and complete Southern History 
of the War—the counterpart of 23 Northern Histories. 
One Agent sold 220 the first week. Our terms are no- 
where excelled. E. B. TREAT & CO., 
Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 


RE YOU LAME, ee or Deformed, or have 

yon a child with I p Disease, Crooked Spine, 

Paralyzed Limbs, Crooked Feet, Contracted Limbs, 

Diseased Joints, Weak Ankles, or White Swelling— 
don't fail to see Dr. MANN, or send for a Circular. 
133 West Forty-first Street, New York City. 


NOVELS BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


75 Cents a Volume. 


DICKENS'S BLEAK HOUSE. 
Library Edition. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S HARD TIMES. 
Library Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Harrer & Brorners will send the above Works by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Ouited 
States, on receipt of the price. 


a T SEND for CATALOGUE of 
CA RP ENTERS, New Practical Books on 
Architecture and Stair-Building. 

A. J. BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


REVOLUTION IN TRADE 


a the Club System, inaugurated by us, we are 
making a 
COMPLETE REVOLUTION IN TRADE, 

thus enabling our customers to obtain supplies of al- 
mest all kinds of goods, by the single article, at whole- 
sale prices. In addition to this, in order to facilitate 
the getting up of Clubs, we pay agents handsomely 
for their services. The most popular system ever 
— before the public. Endorsed by prominent 

usiness men and the press. Agents wanted in every 
town and village in the country. CIRCULARS sent 
F PARKER & Cv., 

64 and 66 Federal St., Boston. 


FLUSHING TREES. 


LAWN and STREET TREES, and FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. GRAPEVLNES at low rates by 100 and 
1000. ROSES, on their own roots, of the best sorts. 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH, and other FRUIT TREES. 
For Priced Catalogues of these and general Nursery 
Stock, address ARSONS & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 


CRIMEAN WAR. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and 
an Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By ALtexanper 
With Maps and Plans. Two Volumes. 
ready. Vol. II. will be published shortly. 
Cloth, $2 00. 


_ We have here a work worthy of the author's reputa- 
tion, and worthy of the labor, the years of labor, 
which he has expended upon it. Like the writings 
of Foster, of Hallam, of Macaulay, there is in every 
sentence the trace of care—of love for the art of com- 
position, as well as for the subject treated. The read- 
er’s judgment may sometimes clash with that of the 
author; but this.does not interfere with his admira- 
tion for a true work of art.—London Quarterly Review. 

Readers will linger with devotion over the fascinut- 
ing pages of this history. His clear analysis of the 
causes of this war, his picture of the campaign, the 
dramatic force which he throws into the story of the 
battle-fleld, the triumphant defense of Lord Raglan 
from the foul calumnies which were heaped upon him 
~—the whole tempered by the calm dignity of a philo- 
sophical judgment—are all grand ; bntif these are the 
magnetic attractions of the work, the dissection of the 
character of Napoleon III. is absolutely electrical.— 
New York Evening Post. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $2 00. 


12mo, 


Vol. I. now q 


HOWE & STEVENS'S 
Family Dye Colors. 


CAUTION. 


All persons who keep HOWE & STEVENS'S FAM- 
ILY DYE COLORS for sale can be relied on for fair 
dealing, for the reason that they cust the retailer 
twenty-five cents per dozen more than other kinds of 
Dyes in the market, while he retails them all at the 
same price ; consequently he makes twenty-tive cents 
per dozen more by selling an inferior article. 

We publish this caution to guard our customers 

gainst imposition. Accept none but HOWE & STE- 
VENS'S PATENT FAMILY DYE CULORS. The 
are the original inventors of an improvement whic 
originated this branch of business, and made dyeing 
a domestic art. They have had, also, five years’ expe- 
rience in this particular busivesx, and have been con- 
stantly improving the quality of their Dyes. All the 
colors, both in liquid and powder form, are manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, and we can supply our cus- 
tomers with either. The liquids do not require so 
much time in dyeing; but the powder colors will col- 
or the most goods and costs the same per package. In 
coloring blacks, browns, and drabs, we would advise 
the use of the powder colors in preference to the liquid, 
unless fur ribbous or some very small article. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MANLEY HOWE, 
Successor to Howé & Stevens, 
260 and 262 Broadway, Buston. 


B* ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

BELTON ESTATE. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BERTRAMS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

— JONES, AND ROBINSON. S8vo, Paper, 50 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? Engravings. Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


CASTLE RICHMOND. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CLAVERINGS. Engravings. §Svo, Cloth, $100; Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


DOCTOR THORNE. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. Engravings. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. Engravings. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 


MISS MACKENZIE. 8vo, Paper, 50 ceute. 
NORTH AMERICA. 2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ORLEY FARM. Engravings. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Pa- 
per, $1 50. 


RACHEL RAY. §8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 Ww; Paper, $1 50. 


THREE CLERKS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. 
izmo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pcuiisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by 


Engravings. 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 


LOOK! READ!, REFLECT! 


THE 


Pioneer Doliar Sale. 
* BEST INDUCEMENTS EVER OFFERED. 


We make this statement, aud are able to back it up 
with facts, namely, that 


We Can and Will Sell more Goods, 
and Better, for One Dollar, 


than any other like concern in the world. The reason 
is plainly to be seen. With a very large cash capital, 
we are enabled to keep agents in New York, Buston, 
and Philadelphia, who are penpasee at all times to 
pick up any and : » lots of gouds offered for Cash. 

On receipt of : ilar, we will send 10 checks de- 
—s 10 diffe:e... articles, which will be sent for 
one dollar each. 

N.B.—Our agents are not required to pay one dollar 
for their present as in other concerns. 

Agents wanted in every city, town, and hamlet in 
the United States, to whom we offer the most liberal 
inducements. Send for Circular. Address 

%.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
30 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


OOD’S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 
Manual of Physical Exercises, By 
WILLIAM Woop.  Copiously Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Mr. Wood has executed his work with all the thor- 
oughness and ability which the public had a right to 
look for from such an expert in physical exercises as 
himself.—Brooklyn Times. 

The suggestions are timely and of much value.— 
Chicago Presa, 

His rules are carefully and judiciously given, and he 
shows great familiarity with the physiological and 
hygienic considerations involved in the topic of which 
he treats.—Albany Evening Journal. 


py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
nited States, on receipt of the price. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Ful! of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
seut to any address on receipt of 25 centa, b 
Ww. BURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A, J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt 


AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Theologic- 

al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.MoC.urn- 
rock and Srnone. A complete Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 
Cyclopedias extant. 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Simple, 
| rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant. Warrant- 
ed. Stitch alike on' both’ sides. Has Medals and Di- 
— _ Single Machines sent rrez on receipt of $5. 
amily Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassav 8t., 


CONOMY is Wealth :” Franklin. Why will peo- 
“1 pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine when 
$25 will buy a better one for all practical purposes ? 
Notwithstanding reports to the contrary, the sub- 
scribers beg to inform their numerous friends that the 
“FRANKLIN” and “‘ DIAMOND” Machines can be 
had in any quantity. This Machiue is a double thread 
complete with Table, constructed upon entirely new 
principles, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in 
the world. It is emphatically the poor man’s Sewine 
Machine, and is warranted to excel all others, as thou. 
sands of patrons will testifs® ¢@- AGENTS WANT- 
ED.—Machines sent to Agents on trial, and given away 
to families who are o_o deserving. Address 
J.C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass, 


OOK! LOOK! A curious Book, with fu!) 

Iustructions in the Art of Ventriloquism, a true 

Guide tu Politeness, sent, together with the Lover's Se- 
cret, for 25c. Gumbridge & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Children’s Carriages, Patent Swinas, Baby Jum pers, 
Propellors, Toys. Lewis P.Tinza.s, 478 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW CLASS IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY 
is forming. For Circular with full particulars 
address, with stamp, Jovurnat, N.Y.’ 


agg $15 00 to $30 00 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES rs RAND 
& CO., Biddeferd, Me. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


1. 
| MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Trauce—1609. By J. Loruror Mor tey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
ord Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 


The Volumes sold separately at $3 50 cach. 


Il. 

THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States, 
By Wiriiam H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “* The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. syo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


TII. 

THREE LITTLE SPADES. ATale. By Miss Anna 

Warner. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IV. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wuittam Surin, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr? Smith's Smaller Historice of 
Greece and Rome, 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1548 to 
1861. To which are reaized and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Ediied by Arture 
Heirs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edyes, $1 75 
Uniform with Queen Victoria's Memoir of 

Prince Consort. 
VI. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE AUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlemeuts, Churches, and In 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samve. Suineg 
Author of “Self-Help,” &. Crown 8yo, Cloth 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


VII. 

DU CHAILLU'S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuattuc, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. vit 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
DALL Comrort, With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. x 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. fec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Ninue- 
teenth Century. By Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


x. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Facies, Addresses, and )Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Pust Svo, Cloih, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


xL 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwe!l, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. Sairn, Author 
of “ Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. lzmv, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Summer Brooxs, Author 
of “ The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mav- 
BIER. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Ilustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame Dc 
itt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mvtock 
Craik, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” *‘ A 
Noble Life,” “Christian's Mistake,” Mar- 
riages," &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year." Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Anthor of Av- 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” “‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” * Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. vo, Paper, 
cents. 

PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. B 
as, Anthor of ‘On Guard,” “ Denis 


Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” “Played Qgt,” Calie:| 
to Account,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A Lonaon Story. By Groner M\0 
Donawp, Author of “‘ Anuals of a Quiet Neighbur- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 ccuts. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tyrti«. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Anthor of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” Svo, Paper, cents. 


REWARD. By a Par- 


Awnte 
onne,” “The > 


Harper & Brotruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, puetage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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; CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, ¢8, $12, 
$16, $23, &O. Price of Office, $15, $20, #30, $42, 
* $70. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 
Water St., Boston, 
ry $2 00 to $5 00 
Mt 
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A HUMBUG. 


HOW IT LOOKS. 


This Insect 
Has a glossy dress, 


arp tooth, 
Light fingers, 
Long legs ; 


Apt to change places ; 
Feeds on fools, 
And bites simpletons. 

Dr. WOLCOTT has pointed out these pests of soci- 
ety so plainly that many of these vampires have had 
to quit their infamous business. But mock-auction 
shops, lottery-policy dealers, and brass watch and 
sages d stalls, surrounded by their pimps and ringers- 

n, are not the only class of humbugs. People know 
that liniments composed of Cayenne pepper, turpen- 
tine, hartshorn, ether, &c., will produce inflammation 
and pain. To purchase such trash to stop Pain and 
Inflammation is ridiculous. Fire will not stop heat; 
a dumb brute shuns the heat, and knows enough to 
wade in a pond of water, when wounded, to cool and 
‘wre inflammation and fever. 

‘Pimps and gamblers try to look honest, but folks 
@An read their faces plainly. Some try to persuade the 
ignorant that pills, physic, &c., cleanse the blood, 
purge the system, and do a hundred other things 
equally absurd. Every body knows that it is false, 
and that no medicine can purify or increase a drop of 
blood. Food makes blood, bone, and muscle, and is 
the staff of life. Every dose of medicine swallowed is 
rejected, and hurried out of the system as quick as pos- 
sible. It is an enemy, yea, a deadly foe. Constipa- 
tion, ill-health, and weakness are the result of dosing, 
dosing, dosing the stomach. The living system has 
enough to do without working herself to death in ex- 
pelling and kicking out the pernicious nostrums pour- 
ed down the throat. F she welcomes when she 
needs it; yea, asks for it. Let pill-makers and physic 
venders o~ eating food, and see how long they can 
subsist on their blood-purifying, invigorating, health- 
giving medicines and cordials. What humbug is more 
transparent! A | would feel so insulted if offered 
a dose that he would curl his tail downward in scorn, 
and run away in utter disgust. All physical pain 
arises from inflammation: put out the fire, and you 
stop pain absolutely. Yon can stop pain as easily as 

ou can quench fire with water. WOLCOTT’S PAIN 

AINT subdues inflammation, heat, and fever, onc 
hundred times faster than ice; thousands have had a 
practical test of its merits at the very moment of most 
extreme pain, and they can testify that it has not fail- 
ed in doing its work. It is simple; it is harmless; it 
has no stain; it gives no smart; itis for sale by drug- 

sts every where; and it is tested free of cost at Dr. 

“OLCOTT'S Office, 170 Chatham Square, New York, 
on every rr | who suffers, and they never fail of being 
benefited at the very first application of PAIN PAINT. 
Dr. WOLCOTT is also the proprietor of WOLCOTT’S 
ANNIHILATOR for Catarrh and Colds in the Head, 
aud has occupied his present office nearly six years, 
and is well known throughout the city and country as 
a benefactor to mankind. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 


I, 

HE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOL- 
OMEW : Preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 
IX. By HENRY WHITE, M.A. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Mr. White has performed his task well. His argu- 
ments are every where conclusive, ably supported by 
the results of deep researches into the contemporary 
histories of the times of which he treats. His language 
is always forcible, and frequently rises to eloquence. 
His account of the state of France in the middle of 
the sixteenth century is admirable and exhaustive. 
The same praise may be allowed to his descriptions 
of the characterr of the chief personages of the bloody 
drama which he recounts. We heartily commend the 
book for the tolerant spirit in which it is written. Re- 
membering how hard it is even to think of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew withont a thrill of indigna- 
tion, we can not sufficiently praise this conspicuous 
merit of the volume.—London Review. 

Of the state of France from the commencement of 
the century to the terrible day of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
White gives a masterly account. From numerous con- 
temporary memoirs and state documents he has col 
lected the details of a picture at once broad in its gen- 
eral effect and minute in its accessories- -a picture full 
of life, color, character, and force. The massacre of 
Paris is of course the chief feature in the work. It is 
admirably described, without any pretense of pictorial 
writing, yet in such a way that the whole hideous trage- 
dy pazses vividly before our eyes, and we behold the 
grim old Paris of the sixteenth century in its spasm 
of blood and terror. Mr. White has produced a beck 
full of research, conceived in the most conscientious 
and painstaking spirit, and written in a nervous and 
AE style, proper to the gravity of the events 
which it narrates and the principles which it affirms. 
—London Daily News. 

Mr. White has exhibited great skill, great research 
and cunsiderable candor in executing his work, and 
readers of his clear narrative will readily bear testi- 
mouy to the interest with which the story is kept n 
down to the awfully tragic close.—Glasgow ilyHerald. 


TI. 

ISTORY OF THE THIRTY-NINTH 
CONGRESS of the United States. By 
WILLIAM H. BARNEs. Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 oo. 


A volume of 636 royal octavo pages, and 18 portraits 
on steel by the best engravers in the country. 

The buok contains an accurate history of the great 
measures of the most important Congress that ever 
assembled, and biographical eketches of all its mem- 
bers, together with characteristic and pertinent ex- 
tracts from their speeches. The narrative portion of 
the work is written in clear and concise style, while 
the extracts, thuugh generally brief, are directly to 
the point, and present the views of our wisest states- 
men on the great subjects of recent legislation. 


III. 
R. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY or 
ENGLAND. A Smaller History of En- 
pees from the Earliest Times to the 


“ear 1862. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on 
Wood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. Uniform 


with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


IVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
A Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


It is full of spirit and cleverness ; the style is good; 
it is extremely entertaining; the plot is novel: and 
the characters are drawn .from the life....It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true iu its main characteristics, whimsical without 
being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in 
the mode of handling them... .It is decidedly a clever 
and amusing novel.—A theneum. 


Harrre & Brorners will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on pt of the price. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


warranted b 
Ladies’ Watches, e} 
$200, 


antly enameled, at $20. 


any part of the United States by express. 
the goods are deiivered by the express. 


in huntin 


been equaled b 
special certificate to keep accurate time. 
These are as rich in appearance as Gold Watches costing $175 to 
For this small sum any one can have ar excellent watch, equal in a 
as a gold one costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of go 

a Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 
Customers must pay au the express charges. 


mE, OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gate in appearance, keeping its color as 

long as worn 

watches are 

5 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 

and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 

For appearance, durability, and time they have never 


and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 
cases made at our own Factory, from the 


Each one 


watches —— five times as much. 
e Also, 


rice $15. Gentiemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 


arance, and as good for time, 
, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to 


C.B.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St, N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS.—Where SIX EN ary are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


cw" We employ no Agents, therefore the genuine Oroide Watches can be obtained only by ordering directly 


from us. 


Procures by mail, t-paid, ATWATER'S 
$ l OO PATENT PRESS. with Book and Writing 
case, for copying Letters, &c., instantly and pueey 
An article needed % every one. “it is an article 
much needed.”"—G. W. Brown. “It is the thing for 
copying.”—A. P. Beex. “I consider your machine 
the best I ever met."—C. H.Srewar. “I would not 
be without it for ten times its cost.”—E. H. Trarton. 
“T am satisfied itis just the thing.”—Prof. H. Drs- 
satce. **The most convenient arrangement for the 
purpose ever introduced."— Timea, Providence, R. I. 

Agents wanted. Profits and sales large. 
Cc. C. THURSTON, General Agent, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


All the Family Sewing. 


BARTLETT'S Reverstats SEWING MACHINES 
are the chea 
$25 00 will 


SIZE. PRICE 00. 


4 


LARGH 


A positive remedy fur all kinds of Humor, Scrofula, 
Seurvy, Salt Rheum, Hrusipelas, Nettle Rash, Boila, Car- 
buaclea, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections ofthe Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the System ; 
Dyspepsia, and those diseases originating in the 
rangement of the Digestive Organs, viz.: Bilious Com- 
plaints, Neuraigia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Lan- 
guor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits, and Cos- 
tiveness. Prepared at thee NEW ENGLAND 
BOTANIC DEPOT, under the supervision of 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1868. 


FrRoM.MARCH 16 TO APRIL 25. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, Afarch, 1808. 
We respectfully invite attention to our 
List of*Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 16th 
of March to the 25th of April, after which 
our terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
$1000 33} 
$2000 35 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade 
Sales this Spring. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
kinds of Patent Medigines, Perfumery, Toilet Articles 
Coemetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, and 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
made, and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid for 25 
cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ARPER'’S CATALOGUE. 


A NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of HARP- 
ER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, arranged al- 
phabetically, is ready for distribution, and may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter enclosing Five Cents. 

The attention of gentlemen in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their Literary Col- 
lections, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, 
which will be found to comprise a large proportion of 
the standard and most esteemed works in English Lit- 
erature—COMPREHENDING OVER THURFEF THOUSAND VOL- 
umes—which are offered, in most instances, at less 
than one half the cost of similar productions in En- 


gland. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary produc- 
tions, it is believed this Catalogue will prove especially 
valuable for reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is = that, 
whenever books can not be obtained through any 
bookseller or applieations with remittance 
should be addressed direct to the Publishers, which 
will receive prompt attention. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 


invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 


oyuue districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 


vess and delicacy of favor, which they are selling at the following prices : 
OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ®@ tb. 


MIXED ( 
ENGLIS 
IMPERIAL 


YOUNG HYSON (green). 50c., GOc., TOc., 
AN 0c., $1, $1 10 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ ib 


UNCOLORED JA 


n and black), 50c., G0c., T0c., Sic., 90c., best $1 Ib. 
BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., Tiic., 80c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 th. 
reen), 50c., G0c., T0c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 Ib. 


Suc., $1, $1 10, best $1 


, best $1 25 Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Kee 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to 


rs, and 
rench Breakfast and 
ve perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can saye from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. ; 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on & list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each, party’s goods in =r 


packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri 


ution 


—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


club can divide equitab! 
The funds 


among themselves. 


to pay for the g 


ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the ciub. Or, if the amount orde 


st-office moncy orders, or 
exceed $30, we will, if de- 


sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary Reckage to the party getting up the Club. Our 
ye send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than #30. 


but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


rofits are small, 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “ 


e Great American Tea Company.’ 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


EW AND USEFUL BOOKS. ART OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, a MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION, with Nlustrations, 50 cents. Combined 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 200 En- 
gravings, 60 cents. The Good Man's Legacy, 25 cents. 
Education of the Heart, 10 cents. Pope's Essay on 
Man, Illustrated, $1. sop’s Fables, pictorial—very 
fine—$1, How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
have, and How to Do Business, one vol., ¢2 25. Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular; the Extemporaneous Speak- 
er, $1 50. History of a Mouthful of Bread, #2. Life 
in the West, $2. New Physiognomy, 1000 Envravings, 
$5. The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, a first-class 
Magazine, $3 a year. All works on Short-Hand, or 
Phonography, on Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiology, 
and the Natural Sciences generally, supplied by 8S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TRON WORKS, - 


FOURTEENTH STREET, netwrexs AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and er: 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


CORNS BRIGGS’S CUBATIVE 
for Corns, Bunions, Ingruwing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
from Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing 
Nails. Briggs’s Curative does nog eat or burn, but 
soothes, softens, and heals all pos ailmente. 

Sold and sent by miail, 50c. and $1 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 

ASHIONABLE STATIONERY 
SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. ; 

Mesers. J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, postpaid, a handsome box of assorted 
fashionable Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
stamped with any Initial desired, to the address of 
any one remitting to them One Dollar. In sending, 
write the Initial desired clear and plain. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


dispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six 
first®lass makers, at bargains, for cash, or will take 
one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly installments, 
for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 


HREE RECIPES for money-making articles for 
25c. POWERS & CRAM, So Norridgewock, Me. 


‘*Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
APRIL, 1868. 

In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Mriocs 
Craik, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” X&c. 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

It meets yom the popular taste, furnishing a 


pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ** The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


Post. 
he articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now a *€ The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by Jamzs De Mitce. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon al! feminine 


newspapers.—A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Tlarnren’s Macazrvg, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werxty, One Year...... 40 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year "ae 4 00 


Macaztse, Harrer’s Weex and Harper's, 

Bazar, to one address, fur one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Fivn 
Scnsortners at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00. , 

Bound Volumes of the MAca2@rve, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Munths, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Wrexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 0v, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazakt 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accOmpanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazan, to pretpay the United States 
postage. 

Snbacribers to the Macazryr, Weexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each perivdival is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis wot necer> 

to give notice of discontinuance. — 

ts the Magazine, the Wrexry, or the 
Bazan, the name and address phould be clearly writ 
ten. When the direction _ to be changed, both the 

the new one must be given. 
yt hy mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrs & Broruensé is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonlid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Txeus ror Apvertisine Prrtopicars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, fora less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. . 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pagee, #1 50 per Line; 
Outeide Pace, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line, each insertion. | 


topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American; 


The model newspaper of our country.—N. ¥F. Even- | 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 481 Broadway, will * | 


ner 
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circulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett | . 
Machine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. | | i 
PHOTOGRAPHS—Alll kinds. Samples, 25c. Address | 
A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York [> 
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